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The Author of the following pages aims at 
no technical display of scientific development, 
to be digested only by the learned few ; but 
trusts that the satisfactory results of his own 
practical experience in the Breeding, Manage- 
ment, Training and Diseases of Dogs may be 
more clearly understood and more readily 
accepted, as a simple and unerring Method of 
securing a healthful, obedient, respectable, 
trustworthy, amusing, educated and profitable 
Canine* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



As Doctors seldom agree, and the wisest Phi- 
losopiiers are occasionally deceived, it would 
indeed be somewhat surprising, should I, (a non- 
professional Dogmatist, possessing a very imper- 
fect knowledge of anatomy and chemistry), at 
least draw some croaked inferences, botii fropi 
standard facts and from the results of my own 
personal axperience* We are all more or less 
liable to error ; but whilst the false conclusions 
of Philosophers are handed down to us as in- 
controvertible truths, none daring to contradict, 
I humbly request my readers to credit nothing 
from my pen, that may be in anywise revolting 
to their reason and common sense. Great men 
can write what they please, and it were the 
height of presumption to doubt the soundness 
of their arguments, or question the correctness 
of their conclusions. 
Buflfon, (the celebrated French Naturalist)* 
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readily accounts for the lack of hair on the 
Turkish dog, by presuming the stock to have 
become degenerated by Mange or some other 
cutaneous disease, thus bequeathing bare pelts 
and scabby hides to all their future generations. 
This same Buffon also states that the Shepherd- 
dog is the origin of the whole canine fraternity. 
Now I dare d^bt the proof of either of these 
assertions : of the former, because, if a cutaneous 
disease were the cause of the absence of hair on 
the Turkish and other dogs, they would be the 
visible subjects of the contagion, whilst not 
only their hides, but their constitutions would 
be the sufferers ; whereas, they are less subject to 
Mange than the heavier clad. In the second place, 
what ground can there be for supposing that 
the Bull-dog, Greyhound, &c., are direct lineal 
descendants of the Shepherd-dog, when there 
is as much difference even in the varied breeds 
of Shepherd-dogs, as between the Newfound- 
land and Pug I But these conclusions are con- 
sidered as undeniable facts. Why ? because 
the great Buffon says so. 

Youatt, an esteemed author on canine pathol- 
ogy, remarks : " It is singular that the Grey- 
hound exhibits so little power of scent ; but 
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this is simply because he has never been tanght 
to use it, or has been cruelly corrected, when he 
has attempted to exercise it.''. If this be fair 
reasoning, it might also appear logical to infer, 
that the offspring of animals, who had been 
broken from eating meat, or barking at night, 
would naturally inherit the particular teachings 
of their forefathers. I am willing to admit 
that talents to a certain extent may be heredit- 
ary, but the sudden annihilation of an instinct 
I could never believe, before I had raised a 
litter or two of three-legged puppies, from a 
slut who had unfortunately lost a limb. 

The same author also states that it is only in 
England that the Shepherd-dog injures and 
worries the sheep. I can account for this as- 
sertion in no other way, than by supposing that 
the writer of it had not yet crossed the Chan- 
nel, or he might have returned with the 
impression that Paris Poodles all learn to dance. 
He also appears to take it for granted, that the 
relative weight of the brain is an unerring 
criterion of intellectual power ; and to illustrate 
his theory, he adds, that the brain of a man is a 
thirtieth of his entire weight, that of the 
Newfoundland, a sixtieth; of the Poodle, a 
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hnudreth ; aad of the ferodoiAa and sttqoid RM- 
dog, only a three hundredth part of its entire 
weight. This may be true, bat, as it does 
not tally with my experience on the sub- 
ject of canine phrenology, I cannot corroborate 
such a conclusion : for instance, it would be 
difficult to prove to me, that the offspring of a 
cross between the Bull- dog and Newfoundland 
would only have half the sense of a Newfound- 
land, pure, any more than I can believe that 
the Newfoundland has two-fifths more of intel- 
lect than the Poodle. Besides, I have made 
many researches among canine skulls, and am 
rather inclined to award the premium of merit 
to quality than to quantity. Pliny, th6 great 
Historian, states that the King of Albania 
made Alexander a present of a Dog, to which 
the latter introduced wild Boars and Bears. 
Of these the Dog took no notice, upon which 
Alexander ordered him to be killed for his 
cowardice. When the King of Albania hears 
of this, he sends Alexander another Dog, tell- 
ing him he should not make a trial with such 
inaignificcmt animala, but rather with a Lion or 
an Elephant. Alexander being much surprised, 
{amd fveU he might /) made immediate prepara- 
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.tion for a trial, suid soon saw flie Lion prostrate, 
with his back broken. Then the Elephant was 
produced. The Dog maintained such an in- 
genious combat with the Elephant, that the 
latter ultimately came down with a crash, that 
made the earth tremble with the fall. In 
reference to this, Youatt says, that possibly the 
English Bull-dog is the same breed. Only 
imagine, gentle reader, an English Bull-dog 
breaking a Lion's back, and overcoming an 
Elephant in sing^le combat. Now the largest 
English Mastiffs have been loosened on the 
Lion in successive pairs, and were annihilated in 
a twinkling. Pliny's Dog then must indeed 
have been a Rouser ! The effects of climate 
are now easily accounted for I What would 
Buffon's original Shepherd-dog have thought, 
had he witnessed the strength and prowess of 
his dauntless descendant ? 

I do not quote these remarkable sayings of 
wonderful men, either as a critic or a fault 
finder, but to plead for mercy in advance in be- 
half of my unworthy self, should I, perchance, 
be accused of similar misapprehensions. I 
trust, however, that by carefully keeping with- 
in the limits of my range, and avoiding the 
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unfathomable depths of metaphysical supposi- 
tions, I may somewhat elucidate and simplify 
the mystified art of Dog-management, present- 
ing simple facts, free from incomprehensible 
technicalities, and in such alight, that they may 
be understood, and freely digested by the 
non^profeasumoL 
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Thb Dog appears to be a native of every el! 
mate : in the frigid regions of the North, under 
the burning sun of the Tropics, or in the more 
temperate climes , he is to be found the fiiithfal 
associate, guardian and friend of man ; whilst, 
if we are to believe what everybody says, the 
most sagacious, knowing, tractable, learned and 
faithful, are common in every part of the habit- 
able globe. From the mammoth St. Bernard, 
down to the darling, dear, tiny, little lap-dog, 
no matter what breed, what cross, what size, 
what color, or what his peculiar properties or 
propensities, the is favorite considered by his 
owner, as knowing far more than the majority 
of other breeds. The St. Bernard has rendered 
himself famous, by his charitable feats in re 
lieving snow-bound travellers ; the Newfound 
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land by saving human beings from drowning ; 
the Poodle by his aptness in acquiring a host of 
amusing tricks and antics ; the Sporting Dog, 
by his services in the field, contributing both 
to the pleasure and profit of his master ; the 
pet, (whatever may be his pedigree), for his 
almost incredible foresight, judgment, discre- 
tion, attention, cleanliness, &c., in fine, to hear 
some people speak of their pets, one might be led 
to believe their dogs learned enough to instruct 
the whole family. I am only endeavoring to 
show by this, that the society of man, together 
with education and the force of habit, proijuce 
about the same effects on one breed as on the 
other. I am often asked which kind is the 
most easy to teach, and I am certainly una»ble 
to give any satisfactory answer. Whilst almost 
every breed of dog has its peculiar character- 
istics, and is more apt at one branch of tuition 
than another, still, as a whole, I can scarcely 
admit that the honorable member from New- 
foundland, or the noble representative of St. 
Bernard, is more capable of instruction than 
the learned Poodle from Paris, or the thirsty 
Bloodhound of Cuba. By habits, education, 
good society and good management, they will 



When lo, he comes ! the gallant Bruno hies, 
With food nnrl cordial e'er the traveller dies. 
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all excel in their varied spheres, and will all 
be considered, (as no donbt thej are), the most 
Vonderfal animals in the world. A large 
handsome dog, or an elegant pet, is generally 
observed to be the most tractable, and gentle- 
manly animal. He receives a lesson at every 
step, his master or mistress is proad of him, he 
accompanies ithem around the house; and oft- 
times in their tracarelB ; he fnlist 'be introduced 
to alargecircle-of-ae'quaintahced^vrho are call- 
ed on to witness iiis. performances, and testify 
to his merit. The pretty, little dog, in the 
house knows the varied habits and movements 
of the inmates, the hour to rise, and the hour of 
retirement ; breakfast, dinner and tea are sea- 
sons with which he is perfectly familiar ; in fact, 
he appears to understand a hundred things he 
never was taught ; whilst the poor beast of 
a watch-dog, at the end of his four foot chain, 
is justly accused of being one of the most untract- 
able, illiterate brutes in creation. Society, 
habit and example are the sole causes of this 
difference. Had the pet been on the chain, and 
the forlorn watch-dog inside, the reverse would 
have been the case. 
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Some date the origin of the Dog to the 
Wolf, but as there is a wide difiference both in 
their physical construction and intellectual 
capabilities, there is no foundation for such an 
insupportable theory. No ; a dog is a dog, 
always has been, and ever will be. He differs 
widely in many respects from any other quad- 
ruped, surpassing them all in sagacity, intellectu- 
ality and fidelity. The elephant, the horse, the 
cow, the monkey, and others may portray evi- 
dent symptoms of instinctive reasoning, but the 
dog will absorb more instruction in one short 
hour, than the whole phalanx could digest in a 
week. He will learn where no lesson is given, 
and from knowledge thus acquired, he is fully 
competent to act as the tutor of others. With 
his wonderful performances, and disinterested 
fidelity, the whole world appear to be conver 
sant. A recapitulation of his varied feats 
would be a somewhat useless devotion of space, 
whilst to pass them over in utter silence, would 
be unjust in one, who is proud to acknowledge 
him his trustworthy friend. In various parts 
of the world, I have traced the peculiar 
characteristics of the canine race, and have 
found that they stand everywhere Dre-eminent 
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above all other animals in their astonishing 
powers of mental development — their disinter- 
ested fidelity and attachment to man. Under 
chastisement, neglect and starvation, thej are 
still devoted to their master's will, and ready 
to perish by his side, rather than forsake him ; 
his companion by day, and his guard by night ; 
the aathor of his sports, the sharer of his toils, 
and ever in waiting .to obey his commands. 
With all these qualifications, it must not be 
forgotten, that great talents either uncultivated 
or misdirected, may be, and often are, turned 
to very bad account. For this simple reason, 
" JDogr" is a bye-word among all nations, because, 
travel where you may, thousands of these poor 
brutes are either left to the tender mercies of 
unrestricted loaferdom, (consequently they are 
accused of transgressing laws which they were 
never taught to obey), or even with respectable 
owners in the majority of cases, they get no 
kind of instruction whatever ; it being gene- 
rally considered an all suflBcient virtue, should 
they happily succeed in waking up the family, 
two or three times in the night. If a dog 
should, however, chance to break loose, kill a 
dozen chickens, four ducks and a sheep, steal 
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lialf a leg of mutton, and worry the cat, te» 
up the flower-beds, or play havoc with the 
clothes-line, ten to one but the general opinion 
is, that he ought to be shot or got rid of im- 
mediately. Now I contend that he has done 
no more than might have been expected, even 
from an uncivilized biped. It was nothing 
more than a perfectly natural impulse unre- 
strained. If we show arat to a terrier, and he 
refuse to seize him, we set him down as a 
cowardly beast ; but we can either urge him to 
kill him, or teach him to respect him. He may 
not require excitement, but at any rate, he may 
be easily restrained. The greatest rat killer 
I ever owned, or ever saw, was my Bull-terrier 
dog Tiger, (whose Life and Adventures, lately 
published, may be worth the perusal of all ad- 
mirers of canine character). I could leave him in 
a room shut up with half a dozen rats, running 
around him, and had I told him not to touch 
them, they were perfectly safe in his keeping ; 
but at a word, and in a few seconds he would 
annihilate them all. Were he ever so hungry, 
he would hold meat in his mouth, till I bid 
him swallow it ; he would obey a multitude of 
commands, given in a whisper ; yea, a variety 
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of 80 called i^^tiiarkable things coold old Tiger 
do. Now, I am not aware that he was born 
with talents superior to his fellows, neither did 
he belong to a race the most renowned for their 
intellectuality, but he had his advantages. He 
was seldom out of my sight or hearing, and his 
progress afforded us mutual pleasure and satis- 
faction. During the seventeen years of his 
life, I seldom had any occasion to correct him 
with stripes ; he knew the expression of my 
countenance, and the sound of my voice too 
well to require it. So accustomed was I to 
the different intonations of his bark, that to 
me, it was nothing short of absolute speech. 
I repeat, I do not quote him as being naturally 
more gifted than his fellows, (although there is 
an equally marked difference of capacity in 
dogs as well as in men), since I have had many 
who profited equally, according to their advan- 
tages. I merely introduce his respected mem- 
ory, to prove to a demonstration that dogs are 
really worthy of respectful consideration, and 
will amply repay any reasonable trouble that 
may be bestowed on them ; whilst on the other 
hand, he who would deny his guardian the 
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privilege of a common school education, shonld 
be called to account for his short-sighted, and 
ornel neglect. 



The gallaut Ncptuiic daslics from tljo t^Iioro, 
And rescues him, who sank to rise no nio;-e. 
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origin of the different breeds 

?"oe:do(Js;; ... , 
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This is rather a hac^^ 8nbj.ej;t for. a discourse ; 
such is the divessi^-ofppimpniin rdgard to 
the prime origin of the different shades of 
Dogdom. There being nothing inore than an 
almost imaginary circumstantial train of doubt- 
ful evidence, to substantiate a variety of suppo- 
sitions, we are left somewhat in the dark as to 
the peculiar varieties of the parent stock. From 
a lengthened experience in obtaining crosses of 
different breeds, and from a thousand instances 
I have witnessed of the varied products of un- 
traceable mongrel stock ; from the incredible 
changes which climate affects even on the same 
generation, I am inclined to believe that 
many breeds, now considered as genuine, might 
be again reproduced from opposite races. I 
believe this, because I have often proved it 
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There are, however, some races which bear 
more tlie impress of originality than others, 
both in their outward appearance, and in their 
instinctive propensities. The courage of the 
Bull-dog ; the fleetness and sight of the Grey- 
hound ; the game hunting attitudes of the 
Pointer ; the long curly ears of the Spaniel ; the 
peculiar drooping ears of the Hound. These 
and other examples of peculiarities of physical 
structure, and native properties, lead us to in- 
fer an originality of caste. But from these 
few only, which I have mentioned, what an in- 
finite variety may be propagated I The Hound 
with a Spaniel, and the offspring crossed by 
a Pointer would certainly be running great 
risk of producing a Setter. The Setter thus 
formed, crossed by a Bull-dog, might turn out 
some tolerable fair Terriers. Thus, by the 
blending of different stamps of animals, there 
is scarcely any limit to strange productions. 
Add to this, the effects of habit, diet and cli- 
mate, and it is easily conceived how every gen- 
eration is introduced to a novel canine race, of 
which our ancestors had never dreamed. An 
animal not only changes his appearance to suit 
the climate he may be called on to inhabit, but 
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moreoYer^ his rerv instinots are forced into 
that particular cfaaimel, best adapted to the life 
he has to lead. Like man himself, he is in a, 
great measure the creature of circumstanceSf 
and his peculiar atlaributes and acquirements 
are to a certain extent hereditary, as well 
as his snub nose, curly ears, or spindle shanks. 
The effects of climate on animals are really 
astonishing. Witness only the Merino sheep 
in Cuba ; the Norman horse in London ; com- 
pare the fur of the fox or rabbit in different 
latitudes, and you will be convinced what a 
variety of changes may be thus produced on the 
animal system. This, together with the con- 
8>tant introduction of new stock into almost 
every country, will account in a great measure 
for the numerous varieties and sub- varieties of 
the canine species. The breeds best known and 
most in use in this country, are the Pointer, 
Setter, Spaniel, Fox-hound, Beagle, Greyhound, 
Bull-dog, Bull-terrier, Scotch and English 
Terrier, Newfoundland, St. Bernard, Scotch 
and English Shepherd-dog, Poodle, &c. Prom 
these alone, only imagine what an endless 
transmogrification might be effected I Some of 
these make good cross breeds, particularly the 
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St. Bernard and Newfoundland. This amalga- 
mation adds to the beauty of the St. Bernard, 
and to the size of the Newfoundland ; and, I 
think is the happiest mixture for an imposing 
and trustworthy family watch dog. Neverthe- 
less, as this is the only cross I care about, I 
shall not enlarge on the subject ; in other cases 
I prefer the pure stock, as far as it c^n be 
depended on, unless a cross be persisted in, un- 
til it turns out to suit one's purpose. Never- 
theless, a little Hound in the Pointer, a little 
Spaniel in the Setter, &c., if judgmatically 
infused, may serve to arouse the dormant 
energies ef an out-bred stock, arnd impart new 
vigor to a novel procreation. In fact, no 
breed can be sustained, without an occasional 
sprinkle of foreign blood, except, at the risk of 
sacrificing health and strength, and of eventu- 
ally dwindling our chosen ones to perfect 
nonentities — weak, puny, lifeless, worthless. 
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It is an old saying, and a true one : '* Nothing 
like a ^ood beginning." This proverb stands 
particularly staunch with regard to dogs. 
Without a sound start, we shall be often sub- 
ject to sore disappointments. When we con- 
sider the unsuitable amalgamations; the 
interminable, and almost incomprehensible 
transmogrifications ; the oft trebly compounded 
admixtures, to which the canine race is con- 
tinually exposed, it should inspire us with 
somewhat of diffidence, in attempting to define 
the originality of stock, or in deciding on the 
purity of blood, simply from outward appear- 
ances. Breeds of dogs are continually under- 
going the varied changes of the kaleidoscope. 
When there may chance to be nine shades on 
the one side, and perhaps, thirteen on the other, 

it would be preposterous to inquire under what 
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head to class the progeny. Certainly, they 
would be commonly termed mongrels ; but not 
more than three breeds at most, could be de- 
tected in their appearance ; whilst their 
peculiar characteristics could be named only 
after trial. It often happens, however, even 
from such an inscrutable compound as that 
above mentioned, that a dog of apparently 
pure stock may present himself. Hence we are 
often deceived. We get Pointers, that won't 
hunt; Water Spaniels, that won't face the 
water ; Newfoundlands intractable and savage ; 
Bull-dogs that won't fight ; Charley Spaniels 
with long noses ; Terriers with round heads ; 
in fine, a multitude of animals with irresponsi- 
ble hypocritical countenances, well calculated 
to subvert the judgment of a Bufibn, a Cuvier, 
or of BuUer himsdf. 

I merely cite these examples, to show how 
careful we ought to be in the selection of 
Breeding-Stock. I have seen splendid Scotch 
Terriers from a Poodle ; magnificent Newfound- 
lands from a Foxhound ; beautiful Black and 
Tan Terriers from a Cocker Spaniel ; also three 
apparently distinct breeds in the- same litter ; 
and a host of almost incredible productions, 
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too nnmerous to put in print. A peculiar 
breed will often leak out, from generations back, 
thus giving rise to the popular, yet mistaken 
notion, of a slut enclosing in her womb the 
oflFspring of various sires. This idea is not 
only against the laws of nature, but contrary 
to common sense and experience. One plain 
fact, (it appears to me), is sufficient to decide 
the question. A slut will be in full heat during 
10 or 20 days. Let us suppose then, that 
during that period, she has had intercourse 
with one or more males every day ; if her whelps 
were fathered by a variety of dogs, it is reason- 
able to suppose, (presuming them to arrive at 
the regular stage of embryo-perfection), that 
they would enter the world at periods, corres- 
ponding to the various times, when they were 
begotten ; therefore a slut, (one of the random 
kind), would be from 10 to 20 days in bringing 
forth her young, which I have hitherto not 
found to be the case. I have a record of some 
five or six hundred breeding sluts ; sixty hours 
has been the greatest variation of time, between 
copulation and parturition. Some, I have put 
to the same dog every day, from the first up to 
the twentieth day. Now, why did'nt they pup 
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at varions periods ? They were as likely to do 
it from one dog, as from a hundred ; but they 
have not averaged between the first born puppy 
and the last, perhaps over twelve hours. The«i 
again, those who have for several consecutive 
days been subjected to the embraces of Pointer, 
Poodle and Pug, are just as regular in bring- 
ing forth, as others who have been allowed one 
male alone. The difference often discernablo 
in the same family of pure breeds, arises from 
some former and perhaps distant amalgamation 
of another race. In breeding then, I repeat; 
be very cautious in the selection of your stock. 
Trace their pedigree, (if you can), their 
qualities and their characteristics ; aye, their 
manners and education ; their constitutions, 
pluck, endurance, &c. I cannot rid myself of 
the idea that even talents and acquirements are 
somewhat hereditary. The quail trembles at 
the tread of man, and with the verv shell on 
his back, hurries off affrighted at the sound of 
his footstep ; whilst the young turkey, or chick- 
en, (once wild as the quail), will become friend- 
ly in a few minutes ; and in a few hours will 
follow a person about as his adopted parent. 
The steady habits of the parent stock have 



The thiefs antipathy, tlie murderer a dread, 
He tracks their pathway, notes their every t 
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thoroughly transformed their instinctive en- 
dowments, and suited them to civilized life. 
Look at the tame rabbit, (a more apt illustra* 
tion), the young ones are comparatively tame, 
when they first run about ; whilst those of the 
same stamp, |f «boi:n,in .the^woods, at the least 
sound, would %olfr off Uike* 4 shot, from under 
tlfe very motKei* thai bor^ .th0m. Do not sup* 
pose, however, that you can get a learned puppy ; 
neither can absolute <5onfidenpe be placed in 
hereditary ejefo^mente.; •>! quote these exam- 
ples merely tto e^ideavor to 'substantiate my 
impressions in regard to the superiority of 
educated stock. 

The next point to be considered is, the 
absolute Breeding. Authors are continually 
at variance as to the most appropriate ages for 
propagation. My own personal experience has 
not led me to fix on any definite period of 
canine development, as more particularly suit- 
able for procreation, except in as far as health 
and vigor are concerned. If the dog and slut 
be perfectly healthy, and fully developed ; if 
they .have lost none of their vigor ; if they be 
free from all taint of hereditary disease, stock 
may be safely relied on, from animals varying 
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in age from eighteen months, to eight years ; 
and occasionally older. It is commonly sap« 
posed that the first litter is not good for much. 
I admit, there are cases, when the slut is in 
heat, before completing her growth, the pups 
would not, perhaps, be as fine ; but as a gene- 
ral rule, Nature is the best indicator of pro- 
creative fitness. This, I really do believe, that 
dogs bred from very young, uneducated stock, 
are much wilder and more difficult to control, 
than the offspring of riper years. See that 
your breeders are symmetrically built ; strong 
in the loins, good teeth, good coat, and well de- 
veloped limbs. Reject contracted chests, nar- 
row loins, decayed teeth, stinking breath, &c. 
Do not breed in, any more than can be avoided ; 
it tells unhappy tales, and if persisted in, to 
any extent, deteriorates the constitution, 
weakens the intellectual powers, and gradually 
extinguishes every spark of healthful vigor. 
If you are particular about breeding from the 
same stock, that dog should be chosen who is 
living at the greatest distance from his mate. 
This will make an astonishing difference, as 
climate, diet, habits and treatment contribute 
greatly towards a physical change. Witness 
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the same breed of dog, horse, cow, sheep, &c., 
under different suns. If these causes work 
such a marked change, the principle must be 
carried out in the same ratio, in localities less 
distant, and climates less Taryiog. 



SLUTS IN HEAT. PUPPING AND PUPS. 



Onb of the raost important things in Breeding 
is, the absolute certainty that the female has 
not been tainted by forbidden suitors. Great 
caution is necessary dnring the copulatire 
period, as both male and female are equally 
desirous of satisfying their lust at whateyer 
risk. The slut then should be kept where no 
dog, (except the chosen one), can possibly have 
access. Of this, the owner himself should be 
absolutely certain, as hirelings are often igno- 
rant and generally careless about the necessary 
precautions. The general idea is that the 
heated period is of nine days duration; but 
this is by no means certain, as it differs widely 
in different subjects, varying from three some- 
times to twenty days ; perhaps the average 
may be nine or ten days. The female generally 
indicates its approach by a gradual expansion 
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of the generative organs, from which, (previous 
to her being prepared for the male) is observed 
to issae a bloody fluid, more particularly visible 
after her having lain still for a time. These 
preparatory symptoms are of more or less 
duration, in different subjects. I have known 
them to continue a month previous to a perfect 
development, and even then all communication 
with the male refused. Very rarely will the 
slut submit to the dog, till this has passed off ; 
indeed it is not fit she should, as the organs are 
not yet thoroughly conditioned for copulation, 
and a favorable result cannot be anticipated. 
The female should, more properly, be put to the 
male three or four days after she has ceased to 
bleed, as, at the outset, the womb is apt either 
to reject, or is unprepared to cherish the seed ; 
consequently early amalgamations often prove 
fruitless. Should she continue in heat, for 
several days, after having taken the male, it 
will be advisable to have the operation renew- 
ed, as the protracted expansive longing of the 
parts is apt to allow the evacuation of the 
semen. The female may be impregnated the 
first, second or third time, &c., it is impossible 
(before pupping) to say which. It is also, im- 
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possible to know, for an absolute fact, (but ex- 
perience has caused me to believe from incon- 
trovertible circumstantial evidence), that what 
has been douQ, may be.undon^.,^ For instance, 
should you put-yourslut'to-a dog, (who is con- 
sidered an excell-ent 'stocK-^fter), and she 
should happen four or five days a^ter to come in 
contact with another male, it will very often 
happen that- the second is. the^ father of the 
anticipated fatally. This of course, is proved 
by the day of the pupping. For this reason, I 
am not an advocate of oft-repeated doses ; for, 
granting that it can be undone, it may be un- 
done without being replaced. Once may be 
equal to a dozen times, provided both be in a 
prepared and healthy state. I generally advise 
twice, missing two days between the operations ; 
especially, when we are not satisfied as to the 
time the female has been in full heat. Whilst 
I do not depend on it too early, I often fear lest 
it may be too late. It is not well to shut up 
the animals together, when it can be otherwise 
efiected ; the male is apt to wear himself out 
uselessly, which diminishes, rather than adds to 
the prospect of an increase. In case of neces- 
sity, when there is a difference in height of the 
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two animals, a square board of sufficient size, 
may be used with two holes cut in it, to admit 
the legs of the slut (should she be the tallest ;) 
or for her to stand on, should she be the lowest. 
It may be raised to any height by placing some- 
thing for the edges to bear on. Sluts intended 
for breeding should not be kept too fat, neither 
when bearing ; in the first place, they are Tery 
apt to miss ; and in the second, to experience 
great difficulty and danger in bringing forth* 
Dogs too fat are also very indifferent and un- 
certain stock-getters. During pregnancy, 
grossness and excess of food should be 
particularly guarded against ; especially with 
the more delicate breeds ; at the same time the 
animal should by no means be kept low. Food 
that is too strong for puppies is (in delicate 
constitutions), too strong for bearing-slntb. 
The mother is apt to get too fat and humory ; 
consequently, the brood is with difficulty 
brought into the world, and the life of both 
mother and offspring is jeopardised ; secondly, 
the pups are often born full of eruptions^ and 
more subject to disease. House-pets, when in 
this state, should not be allowed to go up and 
down stairs ; especially after the sixth week 
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Numbers of litters are in this way weakened or 
destroyed, and numerous mothers sacrificed. 
It appears to me, to be an unnatural canine 
movement, this ascending and descending of 
steps, and I imagine, (with sluts in whelp), it 
strains the sustaining ligament, through which 
the nourishment passes to the embryos ; thus 
proving decidedly injurious both to mother and 
offspring. Regular exercise should always be 
attended to, and need not be seriously diminish- 
ed on account of pregnancy. Sporting dogs, 
however, should not be hunted much when far 
advanced, as they are subject to sudden jerks, 
which might prove injurious. A snug, comfort- 
able place should be selected, and a warm bed 
should be prepared for the slut, to deposit her 
pupe. She should be accustomed to it, for sev- 
eral days previous to her delivery. This 
generally has the effect of confining her labors 
to one spot ; otherwise she is apt, in her pains, 
to drop them- about at random, thus unneces- 
sarily perilling their lives. Should she abso- 
lutely appear determined on the selection of 
another spot, it is better to humor her, and 
there make her as comfortable as possible, X 
peeping, meddling curiosity at the time of pup- 
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ping should not be allowed ; she is generally 
far better alone, since inqnisitiveness will some- 
times canse the animal to injure or even 
destroy her young, in endeavoring to conceal 
them. Should she however show symptoms of 
lengthened labor, small doses of castor oil may 
be administered every half hour, until an opera- 
tion or a delivery be secured. Should a surgi- 
cal operation appear to be necessary, you had 
better run the risk of doing nothing, than to 
meddle with what you do not understand. In 
such a case, apply to any, who may have had 
some experience, to help you out of the pre- 
dicament. Many things have been recom- 
mendedi to facilitate labor, but not being 
satisfied of their safety and efficacy, I shall not 
introduce them here. I have never lost a sin- 
gle slut in labor yet, and have used no other 
means and precautions than those here mention- 
ed; I am therefore satisfied with my own 
treatment. The object of this work is not to 
repeat what others say, but to state what (I 
believe) I know myself. That thousands will 
differ from me, as I take the liberty of doing 
from them, I have not the least shadow of a 
doubt, still I rmnain couviuced that a bushel 
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of experience is worth a whole chaldron of 
hearsay. 

Soon after pupping, warm drinks are both 
soothing and beneficial, such as warm milk, 
broth or gruel or any light, warm emollient, 
the patient may relish. But, it is not necessary 
to enforce it, or to disturb the family to insist 
on it ; a little may be presented in a tea cup ; 
if she partake of it, more may be given. The 
pups should be as little handled as possible ; 
it distresses them to bear on their bowels, and 
the constant habit of handling them should be 
avoided, more particularly in delicate breeds. 
If the slut should have an abundant supply of 
milk, the pups will not want feeding, before 
they are five weeks old ; in fact, they are bet- 
ter without it. Should the mother be a poor 
milker, they may be helped along bv warm milk 
and water, (half and half) light broths and such 
like, which they may be taught to lap as early 
as the third week, or they may be raised from 
a bottle, in the same way as a child, even from 
their birth. The main difficulty in raising them 
by hand, is in keeping them perfectly dry, 
warm and clean. With all possible attention, 
iacre is no^iiing like a mother's care ; never- 
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theless, they generally get along very well, by 
your strictly attending to the above. Keeping 
many with the mother too long, retards rather 
than promotes their growth, as they do not 
feed as freely, while depending on the mother ; 
at the same time, perhaps, she may not be able 
to supply half their demands. One pup left 
with the slut generally out-thrives the rest, 
upon the principle that what will starve a fam- 
ily will fatten one. He will also, be generally 
more forward in his antics, from having been 
under his mother's undivided attention. The 
mother's snapping and pinching her pups is no 
proof of her wishing to get rid of them alto- 
gether. She will invariably allow them to 
buck, when she has any amount of milk for them, 
but as they would drag her to death, if they had 
their own way, she is compelled to repulse 
them in her own defense, and make them wait 
her own time. After the fourth week or some- 
times earlier, it is cruel to force the slut to 
remain the whole time with them, as they are a 
source of constant annoyance to her. When 
this is the case, it is better to keep her from 
them, except^ at noon-time and during the night. 
I consider the most critical period for pups, to be 
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between the age of two and four mouths. Bad 
food, lack of a comfortable bed, damp feet or 
too much exposure, at this tender age are apt 
to bring on Distemper, Inflammation of the 
lungs or bowels, often terminating in hasty con« 
sumption. Nevertheless, a delicate bred pup 
should not be brought up too tenderly; the 
object should be carefully to harden the oonsti*^ 
tution by degrees, according to the best 
judgment of the owner. 

Suitable food, air, and exercise are as essen- 
tial to the health of the dog as to that of his 
master. This being attended to, he will seldom 
require either piH, powder or draft. 

The best food for puppies is a well boiled 
mixture of meat and meal. Viz : Sheep's heads 
boiled to a rag, the bones all carefully remov- 
ed, and the meat chopped fine and replaced in 
the boiler, then add about the same bulk of 
Indian meal ; boil them well together about 
ten minutes, stirring all the time. Turn it out 
and you have a fine pudding to be fed at discre- 
tion. A little salt should always be added 
when boiling. The proportion of meal may be. 
a little increaned, when the meat is' more nutri* 
tive. Avoid Pork and all salted meats, and 
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don't let the puppies wet themselves or lie in a 
damp or dirty bed. Look at them often and 
see that they are kept free from fleas, lice, dan- 
druff, &C. 
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MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF 

DOGS. 



It is more important to understand the manage- 
ment of a dog, than to be possessed of a 
thousand nominal remedies for the cure of his 
various ailments ; inasmuch as the Antidote is 
at all times preferable to the Cure. 

I shall first throw out a few hints on the 
guardianship of pets. Whilst many arc sacri- 
ficed, for lack of necessary attendance, there are 
thousands, who perish prematurely from over 
doses of kindness. Delicate breeds of Dogs 
certainly require great care and attention In 
rearing, but overstrained tenderness is often 
more dangerous than culpable neglect. The 
dear little creature, that is allowed to lay un- 
der the stove, that is stuffed with delicacies 
two or three times a day, that is never allowed 
to breathe the fresh air, except under a cloudless 



The prince of liunters, dapliing, bold and frrp, 
The master hound, of sportive pedigree. 
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Rky, is more subject to colds, fits, rheamatism, 
sore eyes and ears, worms, &c., than the worth- 
less mongrel, who was raised on the street, 
neglected and despised. The former are affect- 
ed by every change of the atmosphere, and 
subjected to a variety of diseases, unknown to 
him, who has be|m hardened from his birth. I 
ask you then,netthert6 stuff nOr-dfai've } neither 
to chill nor burn. • '^-hb^-pet^shoidd' always 
have a sleeping-place allotted to him, warm 
and comfortable, sot^near^^Ue, fee^ jiojr.in the 
damp. Any thipg t6und ijaVb&ttefT; fovran animal 
to lay in; such j^^. a, j;astefully* ornamented 
cheese-box, or anything of a similar shape. In 
cold weather, it should not be larger than to 
contain him comfortably. It is better for the 
following reasons : he may keep himself perfect- 
ly warm, and his bed may be made exactly to 
fit him ; it also takes up less available space 
than any other shape. He should never be fed 
to the full, neither excited to eat, when he ap- 
pears disinclined. Lack of appetite, so com- 
mon to pampered favorites, is generally the 
result of an over loaded stomach and disordered 
digestion. This is easily cured by medicine, 
but more safely and simply without it. Fast 
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him for twenty-foar hours ; after which, keep 
him on half his ordinary allowance ; if it agree 
with him, and he keep in fair condition, con- 
tinue the regimen. Nursing in the lap is inju- 
rious ; not in itself, but the animal is thereby 
subjected to constant chills, in emerging from 
a snoozy warmth to a cold carpet or chilly bed. 
A dog accustomed to the lap is always shiver- 
ing after it, and renders himself quite trouble- 
some by his importunate addresses. A moderate 
, share of nursing is well enough, but should be 
indulged in only as an occasional treat. Great 
care should be taken in the washing of delicate 
dogs. When this operation is performed, they 
should be rubbed perfectly dry ; after which 
they should be covered, and remain so, till the 
shivering has completely subsided. The water 
should be only blood- warm ; it is far better than 
hot, and not so likely to give the animal cold. 
Injudicious washing and bad drying are pro- 
ductive of running sore eyes, more especially 
visible in white Poodles, where the hair is long 
and wooly, retaining the moisture. Once a 
fortnight is often enough to wash any dog but 
a white one. Washing has very little eifect in 
the destruction of Vermin. Fleas can live 
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some time under water, which I have often 
thought only makes them bite tlie harder and 
stick the closer, when reanimated from their 
temporary torpidity. If "Butler's Mange 
Liniment and Flea Exterminator'' cannot be 
obtained, the animal may be well sodden with 
soft soap and washed about ten minutes after. 
This cannot be done with safety, except in 
warm weather. In cold weather, the comb 
may be used, immediately after the application 
of the soap, as the fleas will then be too stu- 
pid to effect their escape. " Butler's Liniment" 
destroys all vermin instantaneously, without; 
risk of injuring the animal, and the quadruped 
may be rinsed one minute after ; no flea will 
remain alive ; the skin will be thoroughly 
cleansed and the coat beautified. Dogs should 
never be allowed to suffer the torment imposed 
on them by these detestable vermin. If the 
owners could only realize the importance of 
ridding them of these ever noisome pests, there 
would be far less of snappishness, mange, fits, 
&c. I have seen animals literally worried to 
death by fleas, perfectly exhausted, from inces- 
sant irritation, at last worn to a skeleton and 
gradually extinguished by a creeping consump* 
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tion. Besides, who, (for his own personal 
comfort), would not rid his immediate vicinity 
of a worthless mob of blood-suckers awaiting 
the first favorable opportunity of regaling 
themselves on human blood. If your dog lie 
on straw, burn it once a week, as fleas har- 
bor and propagate in the tubes of the straw. 
If the bed be carpet, or anything similar, let 
it be often cleansed or changed. Vermin revel 
in filth, and their extirpation depends mainly 
on cleanliness. 

By attending to the general health of a 
dog, much disease may be avoided ; indeed, this 
is far more essential than prescriptions for a 
cure. It is very easy to carry oflF a slight in- 
disposition by gentle purgatives and a reformed 
diet ; whilst confirmed disease is often difficult 
to combat, as few of the canine race can have 
the advantages which are ofttimes essential to 
their restoration. The eyes, the nose, the gums, 
the hair, the breath and particularly the char- 
acter of the stools should be carefully noted. 
The eyes may be red or pale, sunken or protrud- 
ed ; the nose may be hot or dry or matted with 
dirt ; the gums may be pale, &c. It will require 
but little experience to discover a disorganiza- 
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tion, which may be easily detected by him who 
has noticed the healthful appearance of the 
different parts and their yariation under indis- 
position. When the bowels are swollen, it is 
generally an indication of worms, especially in 
puppies, who, if they are not attended to, may 
drop off, before they reach their fourth month. 
If you are in the habit of keeping your dog on 
the chain, let him at least run a few minutes 
every day. If he be kept in doors, he should 
also be allowed a little daily exercise outside. 
Change .of air and diet will sometimes renov- 
ate, when all remedies fail ; a change from city 
to country, from greasy meat to fresh milk, 
from a confined yard to the green fields, where 
he will generally recruit himself without the 
aid of medicine. Nature, (to whom Physicians 
are so deeply indebted for so many wonderful 
restorations), often effects a cure unaided, which 
might have defied the efforts of Apothecary's 
Hall. In summer, particularly, be careful to 
provide a supply of fresh water and a cool 
shelter from the sun. Never take your dog 
out, during the intense heat of the day ; this is 
very apt to produce fits, often resulting in sud- 
den death. Early in the morning is preferable 
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for summer exercise. The kennel should be 
located in a shady spot during the summer ; in 
winter it should be sheltered from the wind and 
so placed as to enable the dog to enjoy the sun 
shine, at will. Above all things^ never chain a 
dog, where he csinhot sbreeh' hii&self from the 
sun's rays. He must have i\xQ ibption of sun- 
shine or shade; he should not 'be allowed to 
drink water, th$it has been-8tan(fing in the sun 
or is otherwise damaged.. /. I^ you should 
chance to forget to feed him for forty-eight 
hours, he would not run as much risk of injury, 
as during three hours of thirst, in hot weather. 
The best and cheapest dog-house may be made 
from a common packing-case ; it will require 
nothing but a round hole, about six inches from 
the bottom, made just large enough to admit of 
the passage of the tenant ; a frame with suffici- 
ent pitch should be made over the top, to 
be shingled or boarded for a roof, which should 
project all round, as much as convenient, to 
shelter the animal from the sun and rain. If 
the back or front part only, under the roof be 
enclosed, it will answer as a convenient depot 
for chain, collar, whip, comb, brush, medicine, 
&c. There should be a piece of joice under 
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each end of the house, to keep it off the ground, 
in order to avoid dampness. In summer, an 
excavation, two or three feet in depth, should 
be made under it, and open at both ends, that 
the animal may have a cool retreat, during the 
heat. Those, who do not object to a trifling 
expense, may have the house posted on a large 
paving-stone, with an excavation under it, as 
before recommended. All burrowing animals 
seek the earth in hot weather ; everything on 
the surface is heated ; their instinct dictates to 
them the most reasonable method of sheltering 
themselves from the heat, at the same time, ab- 
sorbing the cool exhalations from the ground. 
In southern climates, especially, this method is 
all important. In this manner, I have kept 
dogs from the polar regions, in comparative 
comfort, whilst many native-born and neglect- 
ed have been scalded into fits, paralysis, rabies 
or hydrophobia. In the hot season, with young 
dogs, raw meats should be avoided, except it 
be quite fresh, and then it should not be over 
fed, especially to animals, who are debarred 
abundant exercise and excluded from their own 
natural medicine : grass. Nevertheless I have 
not perceived any evil effects from the mod- 
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erate feeding of fresh sheep's heads, tripe or 
even entrails to animals of sufficient age and 
strength. A dog will thrive better on raw 
meat, than on any other food, and will grow 
larger : but he should be fed with discretion, 
and his health attended to, should his diet visi- 
bly disagree with him. He will grow &tter 
and be more healthy on moderate meals, than to 
be overgorged. The better plan is, to ascer- 
tain his average consumption and then allow 
him a little less. Keep his digestion in good 
order, and disease will rarely trouble him. 
His coat and ribs will generally indicate 
whether he be sufficiently cared for, whether he 
be sick or sound in his digestive organs. Feed 
him always in the same place, and at the same 
hour. Once a day is sufficient, if he be over six 
months old. By being fed only once a day, he 
is less choice, and will consume what he might 
refuse, if his appetite were dulled by a previous 
meal. Should yon require him to be watchful 
at night, feed him in the morning ; if you would 
have him quiet at night, feed him late, and don't 
leave him bones to gnaw. Dogs are pretty 
quiet, during the digestive process, when left 
to themselves, and should not have much exer- 
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eise, a^r a heavy meal. They should only be 
Hghtly fed, before training-lessonSi or on sport- 
ing-days; on the latter occasions, a little 
refreshment may be administered as occasion 
may require. Those kept in doors should be 
allowed to run a little after meals, when they 
generally require an eyacuation. If a dog be 
regularly exercised, he will seldom even dirt 
around his kennel, and a healthy house-pet is 
rarely troublesome, except after eating. If a 
dog be dirty in the house, he should decidedly be 
broken of it, although he should not be cor- 
rected, unless he has had a fair opportunity of 
avoiding it. He should be invariably taken 
to the spot, be sufficiently twigged there, and 
unceremoniously scolded into the yard. It is 
important to catch him in the act, and administer 
summary chastisement. The punishment will 
be far more justly administered, if the animal 
be let out at regular intervals ; this being done, 
he will not attempt to infringe the law, except 
in cases of dire necessity. Young puppies 
however, must be, in a measure excused or mort 
gently corrected, as they are incapable of self- 
restraint. Nevertheless they may be very 
early initiated into habits of cleanliness. A 
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Dog is often spoiled, by being caressed by 
hundreds, and kicked by scores ; either pam- 
pered by all, or fed by none ; either constantly 
bound with a cramped range of a few feet, or left 
to ramble undirected, through the streets. He 
should have but one master ; should not be 
rendered sullen and surly, for lack of associat- 
ing with his superiors, neither should he be 
allowed an enlarged acquaintance, especially in 
his own neighborhood ; as it will tend to render 
him listless as a guardian, and perchance too 
familiar with some, whose presence, it might be 
the peculiar interest of his master to avoid. 
Although there is as great a variety of talent 
and disposition in dogs, as in mankind, yet we 
can almost mould them, as we please. If they 
be too savage, they may be softened down by 
accustoming them to a variety of faces and 
friends ; and correcting them in their fiery 
ebulitions. If too meek, their dispositions may 
be roused and their dormant passions excited ; 
solitude, encouragement and occasional irrita- 
tion maybe resorted to ; in fine, a tame listless 
temperament should be cautiously handled, yet 
continually fed with gentle irritants, and the 
animal will not long require smarUng up. I 
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thus have reduced the savage bull-dog to be as 
tractable as a hand organ, and hav^e made the 
gentle Spaniel a thoroughly fierce watch-dog. 
We must use firmness, without severity, except 
in cases of conscious misdemeanor ; pass no dog- 
laws which we are not at all times prepared to 
enforce ; never punish for a fault, unless we are 
perfectly satisfied of guilt ; allow no one else 
to correct, unless urgent necessity demand it, 
and never allow the fire of our imagination to 
inflict more than deserved punishment. 

Pups should be cautiously corrected, and al- 
though their obedience must of necessity be 
enforced, as early as they can distinguish be- 
tween roast beef and stale bread,too much should 
not be exacted from them, and no severity used ; 
as it may have the eflfect of cowering them 
down, thus materially effecting their pluck and 
spirits in after life, 

I am satisfied as a general rule, that a well 
amalgamated mixture of animal and vegetable, 
is the most healthful diet, for dogs of all ages, 
breeds and conditions. Dogs living in the 
house should on no account be fed on raw meat, 
as it gives them a very ofiensive smell and is 
in other respects very unsuitable. 
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A GREAT deal of stress is laid on the teething 
of dogs. About this period, Nature appears to 
be undergoing a certain change, and a dog is in 
less danger from dying from Distemper, after 
the operation is thoroughly effected. The ani- 
mal of course becomes stronger, as he gets 
older ; consequently the better fitted to with- 
stand disease ; otherwise the simple act of 
teething, I cannot imagine to effect materi- 
ally the general health ; although from the great 
excitability of delicate breeds of dogs, fits may 
be often attributed to the annoyance occasioned 
by the process of dentition. Until the teeth be 
fully developed, the animal will require more 
than ordinary care and attention. His stomach 
should nerer be overloaded, particularly with 
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meat or any gross food. Of light fare however, 
he may always eat to the full, and his strength 
should be maintained by generous living. It is 
said there is great danger, should a puppy hap- 
pen to swallow any of his teeth. ¥oTmj part, 
I do not believe in any such nonsense, and 
should not be afraid to give a dog half a dozen 
with his dinner ; I am satisfied there would be 
no fatal result. It may be advisable to remove 
some of the first teeth, should any be in the 
way of the second crop, but I seldom see any 
occasion for it, except when they are quite 
loose, or interfere with the new-comers. Giv- 
ing medicine to dogs simply because they are 
shedding their teeth is quite unnecessary. 
Should they be feverish or indisposed, it would 
be expedient, otherwise, Nature had better take 
its course. Dogs are apt to get cankered 
teeth, especially when attacked by Distemper, 
during the teething process ; therefore exposure 
to this latter disease should be avoided as much 
as possible, until the mouth is fairly furnished. 
The teeth often become foul and incrusted with 
Tarter. This arises either from gross feeding, 
the results of Distemper, or a disordered diges- 
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tion, and is sometimes hereditary. Any good 
tooth-powder may be used and they may be 
cleaned with a brush. The ashes of burnt 
bread are about as good as anything for clean- 
sing the teeth, and in no wise injurious. The 
teeth may be scraped, if necessary ; but it 
should be done carefully, so as not to disturb 
the enameL An occasional scrubbing with 
vinegar tends to sweeten the mouth and is ex- 
cellent for cleansing the teeth. I do not imag- 
ine however, that cleansing the teeth will eflFect- 
ually cure fetid breath. It certainly has a 
good effect, but the stomach is more the seat 
of the affection, and must be kept healthy. De- 
' cayed teeth should be extracted as they render 
the breath very offensive. An animal with 
foul breath should be allowed but little meat, 
and be occasionally treated to a gentle purga- 
tive. Without attending to this, the teeth will 
soon become recoated, and the breath remain 
but little improved. For the age of a dog, 
we generally look to the teeth, but this is by 
no means a decided test, except perhaps at 
ages under two years. A five year old dog 
may perhaps have a better mouth than others 
of half his age. Nevertheless a young dog 
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may generally be distingaished from an old one 
by the lack of wear in the amall front teeth, 
and from the clear whiteness of the teeth in 
general. The small front teeth are the first to 
give way ,• indeed some dogs (those of the 
short-nosed breeds especially) are apt to lose 
them at a very early age^. If all were fes^ alike 
the teeth would ^lore^fajitly-'tBdiclarte' th^ years, 
but an animal, wlio;^h|ia h^ Jo^gritid'boties for 
a living, will file -off more ivory in three days 
than the ordinary^ wear and. tear ^of. a. decently 
fed animal, in a year^ , .^^8"^§sA'd^^?g^°®r- 
ally have the best, the longest and most dura- 
ble teeth, whilst the'snfair'front teeth of the 
snub-nosed are set so lightly in their sockets, 
that they are easily dislodged. This is more 
peculiar to Bull-dogs, King Charles' Spaniels 
and Pugs. Those fed on warm food and faring 
principally on rich meats will show early symp- 
toms of decaying teeth. Close confinement, 
lack of exercise and a too nutritious diet tend 
to destroy the healthy tone of the system, con- 
sequently must be injurious to the teeth. 
Fetching stones is the most injurious of all 
things and should never be permitted, as it not 
only destroys the teeth, but the animal who is 
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alloired the pastinote is generally at the beck 
and call of every one, makes a perfect fool 
of himself, and will own any one for a master. 
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Thb dog-fancying portion of the oonunnnity 
are so accustomed to the cropping of Bull-dogs, 
Terriers, Bull-terriers and others of the pugna- 
cious class, that the public, through them, have 
become convinced that the operation is abso- 
lutely indispensible. 

The practice originated in a desire to save 
the ears of the animal from being lacerated and 
torn, and to prevent them serving as a hold in 
his warlike encounters with others of the same 
stamp. It is decidedly an injurious practice, 
often producing hardness of hearing, if not 
deafness, by exposing the ear to the reception 
of all kinds of filth and tending to produce dis- 
ease. I certainly am accustomed to think it 
improves the appearance of some breeds of 
dogs, but I believe they would be less punished, 
even in a fight, with their ears on ; as the bite 
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on a short ear would consequently be nearer 
the head, and on that account the more punishing. 
As for their being torn by thorns and otherwise 
damaged, the flaps are the greatest protection 
against all internal injuries. The method I 
adopt in cropping, is first to cut the top off one 
ear to the desired length ; the piece taken ofi 
to be used as a measure, by which to cut the 
other top. When both tops are off, flatten the 
ear out with one hand and cut in a straight 
line from the base of the ear to the farthest 
point at the top, cutting of course both ears 
exactly alike. Do not cut too close in at the 
base, if you do not wish to subject the dog to 
great discomfort, for the sake of fashion. 
There are various methods of cropping, but 
whichever you adopt, be careful to cut both 
ears exactly alike, or the beauty of the hand- 
somest animal may be ruined for life. It should 
be done with a large sharp scissors, so as to be 
effected with one cut ; thus it will be better 
done and give the animal less pain. But never 
attempt the operation, unless you have a steady 
holder, as on this depends perhaps more than 
on your own skill. If the ears should be left 
long, or appear to be inclined to droop, they 
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may be tied together for a few days, over the 
head by a piece of thread, passed throagh the 
ends of tlie ears with a needle. After the op- 
eration, strong salt and water will stay the 
bleeding and stop the smarting. A little olive 
oil may be afterwards put on twice a day, with 
a light feather ; but the ears will do about as 
well, if let alone. Some advocate the cutting 
of the ears, when the animal is only a few 
weeks old, True, they very soon heal under 
the mother's care, and the sooner on account 
of their tenderness, but I prefer waiting till 
the dog is four or five months old, because the 
ear is not developed at such an early age ; 
therefore in its growth, it becomes naturally 
thick, and seldom looks well ; in the second 
place, before the ears be cut, the natural droop 
has to be considered, and they should be short- 
tened accordingly, or they will never stand up 
right. Besides in case of sickness or more 
especially Fits, it may be advantageous to have 
ears to cut oflF, to relieve the flow of blood to 
the head. As to tailing, it is a very simple op- 
eration (now almost out of fashion) and requires 
nothing but a knife or any sharp instrument, 
with which the narrative may be abbreuiated 
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to suite the taste of the owner. It is far pref- 
erable that this be done when yonng, as the tail 
is more difficult to heal than the ear. To stop 
the flow of blood, if necessary, put salt and 
vinegar in a rag and tie: ij orfirtlfe end of the 
tail. There is tio need" of. tius,,wken the ani- 
mal is very young j when' incite iuittured, hoW' 
ever, I have seen several instanced, Where the 
animal would bav6 Wed to SMth; without ft. 
If you cut it wh€ffi ydu^i^: tft'te x^^ to 

leave it too short, as it willndt^ow in propor- 
tion to other parts of the body, and a short 
stump is a most inelegant appendage to the 
most symmetrical form. 

Dew-claws are considered by many lis a prodf 
of impurity of breed. I see no ground for 
such a supposition, as I have found them occa- 
sionally on all breeds, good, bad or indifferent, 
and I must say I cannot account for their ap- 
pearance. They may, however, have once been 
the distinctive mark of a pure Stock. Those 
who have any objectidin to them can easily re- 
move them with a sharp scissors. They are 
gteneratly very lightly attached, and the pain 
must be very trifling, specially when the ani- 
null is young. 
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CASTRATIOI^ OP DOGS.— SPAYING OP 

SLUTS. 



OajSTOAttok ie one of the Diost simple opera- 
tions, requiring nothing more i&an a sharp 
knife, a steady hand and a little ei:peri)enee. 
The most snit£!ble age, I consider to be from 
five to nhie months. For this op^rotion^ the 
animal shonld be made perfectly secure, by one 
person holdittjg his head, and a second the legs, 
whilst th^ hands of the Operator m^st be per- 
fectly fi^ee; If the dog's head be put into a 
b«g, or be otii^nrise covered, he will be far less 
restive, or perhaps wholly unconscious of any 
danger. Poir all painM operations, a dog 
should be blitodied ; it will detract greatly from 
his iiervous restlessness and mateaially facil- 
fbate tke proceis. The skin at the base of 
Hie testicle should be firmly held between the 
ftiumb and finger of the left hand, so as to 
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present a fair tightened surface ; then cut 
through the skin just deep enough to expose it to 
view. Whilst you still hold perfectly fast with 
the left hand, draw out the testicle, string and all 
with the right. Should it be difficult to draw 
out, the knife may be passed round it, to facil- 
itate the extraction, but if the operation be 
performed at an early age, this will seldom be 
requisite, as the pressure of the thumb and fin- 
ger will suffice to force the testicle out so as to 
present a fair hold for the right hand. Should 
the string not draw out, it may be cut off ; of 
course each must be taken out separately ; the 
same means used in extracting the first, applies 
also in the second. The operation should not 
be performed either during very warm or cold 
weather, unless the animal can be kept, in a 
somewhat moderate degree of warmth, for at 
least a couple of weeks. No afterapplication 
is required, other than washing the parts, with 
strong salt and water, immediately after the 
operation, and a little lard or goose-grease, to 
soothe the irritation. The dog should be kept 
cool, quiet and cheerful ; his food should not 
be gross, and he may require a little cooling 
physic. He should be exposed to no extremes 
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of either heat or cold, be allowed very little 
exercise and be kept in a perfectly clean placo, 
that no dirt may ent^r the sore. The changes 
produced by this operation differ in different 
subjects ; as a general thing, its results are fat 
and a lazy independence, and of course in all 
cases a perfect indifference to the charms of the 
other sex. I am inclined to believe that if 
these altered subjects were not allowed to get 
too fat, they probably would retain more of 
their natural vigor. I am far from believing 
that it detracts either from their sagacity or 
intelligence. I have seen several cases, where 
it has added to their pluck and daring. These 
may be quoted as exceptions. They are decid- 
edly less inclined to roving, are more cleanly 
in their habits and the more easily recovered, 
if lost. 

The Spaying of Sluts is not much practiced 
now-a-days. The effect on them is about the 
same as on the male. I have witnessed the opera- 
tion, but have never performed it. It consists 
in making an incision in the flank, and extract- 
ing the ovaries, which renders the animal in- 
capable of producing young. It requires a 
practiced hand to ensure success ; I shall there- 
fore not enlarge on the subject. 
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INTBODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE TRAINING OP 

DOGS. 

Onk might suppose from the surprise and ftston- 
ishment expressed, on the relation of examples 
of the extraordinary sagacity, instinct and 
reasoning powers of the dog, that these gifts 
were bestowed by Nature only on the favored 
few ; whilst the majority of canines were fer 
beneath the level of ordinary brutes and actual- 
ly incapable of instruction, denied the privi- 
lege of ranking among their more favored 
brethren. This impression however is not alto- 
gether groundless, considering how few persons 
there are, who take into consideration the evils, 
to which they are personally subjected, through 
the lawless multitude of untutored quadru- 
peds, with which the whole country is infested, or 
who pause to imagine the benefits which might 
revert to themselves, did they contribute their 
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sbare, towards ameliorating the condition of 
animals, who are ever willing to serve and 
doubly blest in obeying. 

Mr. Smith envies Mr. Jones, bectose Mr. J. 
is the owner of such a well-behaved, intelligent, 
respectable dog, and wonders where he got the 
breed. Mr. White can't imagine how his neigh- 
bor Green could have taught his dog so many 
curious tricks, and is anxious to get a puppy of 
the same stock, which of course he expects will 
educate himself, at a very early age. 

My object is to prove that it requires but a 
small i^mount either of time or labor, to rescue 
even the meanest mongrel from a life of degra^ 
dation and misery and place him in a position, 
where he may be respected for his virtues and 
appreciated for his worth. 

The most important points to be considered 
in the training of a dog are first : to under- 
stand somewhat of his natural disposition and 
temperatiaeiit. Secondly : not to exact too 
much of him at once. Thirdly : to use as lit- 
tle force ks possible. Fourthly : always to in- 
sist ot Obedience and never to pass unnoticed 
the slighest act of insubordination. Fifthly : 
bfegin your instructions as early as powible^ 
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(The pup is never too young to learn, eapecially 
to do wrong, if left to himself.) 

The principal causes of so many dogs being 
spoiled in the training may be traced to their 
having been taken in hand too late; having had 
too many masters, from the indecision or sever- 
ity of their instructors. The moment a dog 13 
known to fetch, three or four objects are thrown 
at once, and every acquaintance amuses himself 
in putting the abilities of the animal to the test ; 
he is consequently puzzled, considers it only a 
play-game and becomes remiss in his duty to his 
master. Just so with any of his other perform* 
ances. He is perhaps allowed to follow a 
variety of persons, which often tends to lessen 
his attachment and obedience to his real owner, 
at the same time allowing him favorable oppor- 
tunitios of committing a variety of acts, which he 
dared not dream of, in his master's presence. A 
dog then to be rightly Irrained, should be under 
the sole management of one person ; he should 
be allowed to do nothing without his master's 
knowledge and consent. He should be ex- 
pressly habituated to all kinds of company, 
hogs, cows, dogs, goats, sheep, chickens, &c., so 
that he may be firmly checked by his master, 
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should he attempt any wanton attacks on others 
of the animal kingdom, at the same time that he 
may be taught to rid himself of all fear of their 
presence by occasionally associating with them. 
The earliest impulse of a canine, that has any 
pretension to pluck, is to attack the first ani- 
mal he sees, whilst all dogs, either with or 
without evil intent are inclined to pursue every 
living creature that runs from them. This 
inclination can either be encouraged or checked, 
either speedily annihilated or cultivated, to suit 
tbe willof the trainer ; therefore it necessarily 
follows, that as soon as a dog has a will of his 
own, it should be well directed or immediately 
curbed. If he be old enough to eat, he Isold 
enough to be made to let it alone ; if he be old 
enough to come when called and go away when 
he is bid, he is also 'old enough to know his 
place, and be made to stay there, till he is 
wanted, (at least in his master's presence.) 
But in these early lessons, we must be extreme- 
ly careful to keep in perfect good humor, and 
to let our punishments be very light ; as there 
is not only great danger in forcing too much on 
weak intellects, but in inflicting too much on 
youthful pets. Let your lessons be light, easy, 
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Bhort and pleasant. If your pupil tirea, ad-. 
]ourn the meeting. By oonsolting hia feelings, 
be will be more apt and wiUiag, will delight 
in your teachings and long for their repetition. 
Half a pound of eacourageinent, two ounces 
of decided disapproval, a quarter of a pound oi 
patience and two ounces of gentle oorrectian, 
form an excellent mixture as a basis, for canine 
instruction. I have trained many dogs for my 
own private use, and I confess they have cauaed 
me anything but trouble ; they have been all 
extremely apt, docile and willing* I do not 
attribute this to their superior inteUeotual pro- 
portions, neither to any inborn sagacity of mj> 
own, but merely to a method of consulting their 
inclinations and exciting their wills, thus ren- 
dering their toil a pleasure, their studies a 
sport. The teachings, *(as I often observe) 
should be short, often, and regular. A quarter 
of an hour twice a day will be of more effect 
than two hours three times a week. The best 
place, (for early lessons especially) is in a yard 
or moderate sized enclosure, as the animal will 
be far more obedient, where he has no chance 
of escape, and his attention will not be divert- 
ed by other objects. He had better also be 
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taught alone, until he ie well advanced, as I 
have observed dogs to be very shv at first in 
performing in the presence of others. The 
Trainer should also appear very joyous when 
the student does his duty. This has a most as* 
tonishing effect ; - as- 4ogs (being no.hypocrites 
themselves,) jikige^' entirely froitf appearances, 
and look one right in tlie fade, which to them 
is the unerring index of the mind. When you 
unchain a dog^to give him a lesson, always let 
him have a goed^oromp^st^ (if he please), as he 
will generally* be lineasy, if you omitf it, conse- 
quently less attentive to your instructions. If 
possible, never allow any one to help you teach 
him ; he will readily digest the commands of 
one, whilst a second method is apt to puzzle 
him ; besides he will always be more tractable 
under one instructor, and will far more read- 
ily obey the teachings of his master. Any 
strange system of management will only tend 
to diminish his attachment and obedience. By 
these remarks, I do not mean to infer that a 
man is bound to train his own dog, neither that 
an animal might not be better educated by two 
persons, than by one only, who in a measure 
either neglected him, or treated him improper- 
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ly; but, that the animal is the more easily 
managed, when directed by one head, and own- 
ed solely by one master. With regard to 
Sporting Dogs, I consider it advisable that 
they should be trained rather by regular Sport- 
ing ipen, than to be spoiled by a youthful 
Greenkcrm. A regular Breaker is better en- 
abled to give him constant practice in the field 
of his future labors, than the occasional Sports- 
man, in whose keeping he may become addicted 
to bad habits. Another thing, he should, if 
convenient, be raised in the country, where he 
will become more healthful, vigorous and har- 
dy ; that is to say, unless the owner should 
have other means at hand of securing to him 
that sanitory exercise, indispensably necessary 
to his perfect physical and mental development. 
Dogs in some respects are like children. Show 
me a dozen genteel children raised in the city, 
pampered with delicacies, exercising themselves 
in the nursery, carefully cloaked and india-rub- 
bered, on the slightest fall of the barometer, 
thus fattening the Doctor and Apothecary at 
the expense of their delicate constitutions. 
Compare with them a dozen Rustics. Who 
will throw a stone the farthest, climb a tree the 
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quickest, or stand toil the best ? Just so with 
animal nature in other forms. Again, I repeat, 
wholesome food, plenty of air and exercise are the 
principal ingredients necessary to frame a hardy 
and enduring constitution, and the safest anti- 
dotes against degeneration and disease. 



DOWNl stop! steady thebe! 



Down I Gently press the dog down, repeat- 
ing " Down ! Down Sir /" hold over him a 
twig or a whip ; if he resist, (as most probably 
he may,) use the whip very lightly, and increase 
in severity, according to the obstinacy of the 
animal, whilst you carefully exhibit firmness 
without anger. As soon as he has remained 
" Down^^ about half a minute, do not omit to 
encourage and play with him, give him a little 
rest, and repeat. As soon as you see he under- 
stands it, make him perform without the sign 
of the whip, raising only the hand over him. 
(The whip may be concealed in your pocket, 
and produced in case of necessity.) When he 
lawns, without threatening, try him at a little 
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distance from you, (say six feet). If he refuse 
at that distance, approach him, administering 
a little correction, and repeat, till a polite re- 
j[ueat be sufficient to enforce compliance. Be 
jautious not to weary him, by repeating th 
ame thing too often. Change off to a fetchiny 
or any other lesson. Keep up his spirits, by 
constant encouragement, and appear to join in 
the fun, though always maintaining your author- 
ity. When he downs short at six feet, or at 
any distance from you, change your command 
" Down" to " Stop ! Down /" The hand up- 
lifted the same, and go on increasing the dis- 
tance, little by little, always enforcing the 
'^ Stop^^ till it becomes instantaneous. Continue 
this, till he is perfect at a distance, equal to the 
full extent of your voice. When he is in mo- 
tion, omit now the word " Down/^ and only use 
" Stop" This being effected, accustom him to 
stop, when he is on the full run ; throw an ob- 
ject for him to fetch, and occasionally stop him 
short, when at the height of his speed. Then 
set him at some animal, and before he quite 
reaches him, check him short with the " Sfop.^^ 
Don^t weary him by a too oft repetition of the 
iame thing. The next thing is to make him 
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fltay, under the word " Stop^^ till he is permitted 
to move ; and he never should at any time be 
allowed to stir, unless invited by the signal 
" Up." At first, of course, a very short time 
must be exacted, (say half a minute) at the ex- 
piration of which he must be released by the 
signal " Up" accompanied by raising the hand, 
invitingly called away and encouraged ; but 
be the time ever so short, he must never be al- 
lowed to leave of his own accord. By gradu- 
ally increasing his time, and unerringly enfor- 
cing your orders, you may eventually succeed 
in keeping him there for hours, if you wish. I 
have occasionally forgotten my own orders, 
and have found my faithful dog, true to his 
post, hours after the command of " Steady there" 
was issued. This is the word now to be used. 
Remember then ^* Dotvn," " Stop,'' " t^" and 
" Steady there:' 



COMB IN ! KEEP IN I GO ON ! 

Unless a dog come, when he is called, he is 
not to be depended on. He may be tempted 
either for sport, malice, or pastime to pursue a 
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cat, hoe:, dog, &c. ; worse than that, he may be 
inclined to dodge after the opposite sex, regard- 
less of his master^s commands, deaf to his 
threats and entreaties. As a barrier against 
such casualties, he should be strictly taught to 
come immediately at call. Now this cannot be 
classed among dog-tricks, but perhaps it is 
more difficult to teach, as it requires consider- 
able judgment to enforce, and often great pa- 
tience to forbear. A dog must be taught to 
come, with as little threatening as possible, es- 
pecially when he is at a distance, as young dogs 
may easily be too much intimidated by threats. 
When a command has to be obeyed at a dis- 
tance, its execution depends principally on the 
animaVs will. He should then be humored, 
until he thoroughly understands his duty, after 
which he will bear such seasonable correction, 
as the case may require. He should be regu- 
larly drilled into it, at gradually increasing dis- 
tances. A beckoning sign should also be made 
accompanying the command, or a peculiar 
whistle used, more particularly if he be a sport- 
ing dog, who may be often out of sight. It is 
convenient that he should understand both sign, 
voice and whistle. His obedience should be 
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thoroughly tested in every way, and his habits 
of willing submission indelibly confirmed. 

" Keep in" is also essential to the good man- 
ners and safety of your dog. It keeps him from 
wandering oflF at undesirable periods, and ena- 
bles him to wind his way through a crowd, 
without losing his master. He should not be 
allowed to go on, without the order " O/i, Go 
on" If he should show a determination to ad- 
vance, he may be saluted with a gentle tap, to 
the tune of " Jn, Keep in /" At first, he should 
not be kept in too long at a time, but often en- 
couraged by the word '* Ow.'^ If he refuse to 
go on, he may be excitedby throwing a cracker 
&c., a little ahead. 

Remember, although he may be forced to 
come in, it is extremely difficult to force him to 
go on, until he is thorouglily drilled. This 
must therefore be effected principally by en- 
couragement and good humor, sometimes by 
patting and exciting, or even by advancing at 
a quick pace yourself. In all these things, the 
disposition of the animal must regulate in a 
great measure our method of treatment. One 
thing is certain, the more he is pleased with 
you, the more readily will he obey. 
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SHAKING HANDS ; KIGHT HAND ; LEFT HAVD ; • 
SITTING UP ; STANDING UP ; WALKING 
ON THE HIND LEGS. 

Generally, the dog's first act of friendship . 
is to put up his hand to his master. His paw 
should be taken and gently shaken ; then the 
other ; at the same time, repeating " right harvdC^ 
for the right, and " left hmX^ for the left, al- 
ways taking the one required, and invariably 
refusing the other. Your hand should be first 
extended to the side of the paw demanded, so 
that the other paw cannot reach it. He will 
soon become habituated to the words right and 
left, and immediately distinguish between them. 
He may then be taught (if you please) to go 
round and shake hands with the .whole compa- 
ny. To make it perhaps more amusing, you 
may term the right paw the gentlemen's and 
the left the lady's ; or you may while standing 
up, hold out both your hands, inviting him to 
jump up. When he has done this a few times, 
you can, while your hands are out, say ** Show 
me how you shake hands with the ladies" when 
the act of giving both paws, will be the an- 
swer. 
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To make a dog sit up, he must be placed in 
position, and be there made to sit for a short 
time and seriously threatened, should he dare 
to disobey the order " Sit up SirJ^ He must 
be kept a very short time at first and his poor- 
est efforts must be flattered. Although at the 
outset, he must be placed in position, he should 
soon be taught to rise at a touch, accompanied 
by the word of command, and shortly after by 
the word alone. A gentle rap on his fore-feet 
with a twig may be of occasional service. 
When he answers to the word, you should in- 
crease your distance from him, be more peremp- 
tory in your orders, and rather more severe, if 
he disobey. He may then, at a short distance 
have a pipe placed in his mouth and a cap on 
his head ; he may also be ornamented with a 
pair of spectacles, which together with a news- 
papQr, placed before him, will render him well 
worthy of your attention. 

As for teaching an animal to stand up on his 
hind legs, a piece of meat will be found 
quite sufficient inducement. This is the most 
natural and simple method of instruction. As 
he stands up to reach the meat, it should be 
drawn slowly forward, for him to follow on his 
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hind legp, while at the same time, you repeat 
" Walk along SiV." You may find it easier per- 
haps, to start him from a wall, against which 
he must be stood upright, and tempted onward 
in hopes of the meat, of which he should be al- 
lowed a small portion, when he behaves well, 
but never unless to reward him for his efforts 
of obedience. Of course he will require no 
regular fee, when he thoroughly understands 
his duty, although an occasional kindness will 
at no time be thrown away. 



FETCHING, CARRYING, SEEKING, FINDING. 

Nearly all dogs, (especially in their pup- 
pish days) have a natural propensity of 
running after objects and carrying them about. 
I have rarely met with an exception ; it ap- 
pears to be the instinctive pastime of the whole 
canine fraternity. There can be no difiSculty 
therefore, in cultivating an instinct so amus- 
ing ; no barrier to directing it to pleasing and 
useful results. The first lesson must be perfect 
play. A ball, a piece of wood, or anything 
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easy to grasp and not injurious to the teeth, 
should be thrown a little way. As soon as the 
pupil has picked it up, he must be tempted, (if 
possible) , to carry it back to his master. Should 
he not return to him with it, it should be gently 
taken out of his mouth, and again thrown, ex- 
citing the dog a little between the acts. It 
should invariably be taken out of his mouth. 
If he persist in holding it fast, tap his nose, 
saying, ^^ Let go Sir" to make him relax his 
hold ; at the same time keep hold of the object, 
till he gives way. Then praise him and play 
with him a little. As he progresses, send the 
object farther and insist on his restoring it to 
you. Remember this : in training a dog, no 
more punishment must be administered, than 
jiist enottgh to answer the purpose. Recollect 
also, that the less of reprimand you can get 
along with, the better. I have observed a gen- 
eral defect in all trained dogs ; they are too 
" hard hroJcen ;" have been taught more to fear 
than to respect. See how sneakingly they 
crouch at their master's threat 1 This should 
not be. They should be engaged, as far as 
possible, to yield a willing obedience. A dog 
will show his style of education, as perceptibly 
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as a child, and the method pursued in his train- 
ing is calculated either to secure to him a 
career of comfort and enjoyment, or to impreg- 
nate his every movement, with a sneaking 
timidity, degrading to the brute and disrepu- 
table to his master. When he fetches well and 
is carrying the object in his mouth, walk oflF, 
calling him to follow you. Do not go too far, 
before you take it from him ; then give it to 
him again and go a little farther. Should he 
drop it, make him pick it up again, which if he 
refuse, replace it in his mouth, and make him 
carry it again, and still go on, never omitting 
either to make him pick it up, or to replace it 
in his mouth yourself, every time he may drop 
it. Avoid his dropping it at all, if you can, by 
not allowing him to carry it too far at first. 
When your are satisfied that he knows his duty, 
he may be corrected a little or scolded upon 
every transgression. A basket may now be 
given him to carry, the handle of which must be 
placed straight in his mouth. ^*-^e must then 
follow with it. It should be taken from him at 
short intervals at first, (every time praising 
nim up), gradually increasing the distance as 
before, and occasionally, should he drop it, be 
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may be made to feel his transgression. At all 
events, whenever he drops it, he must be im- 
pressed with a consciousness of wrong. The 
severity of the punishment must be graded ac- 
cording to the merciful judgment of the owner. 
Often a severe lecture will give great eflfect to 
a light chastisement. The basket should be 
thrown for him to fetch, and should he take 
hold of it wrong, the handle should be present- 
ed to him, that he may take it off the ground. 

Seeking and Finding, are also very easy to 
teach a dog, already initiated in fetching and 
carrying. In order to effeci this, when you 
have thrown anything, hold your pupil, a little, 
before you let him fetch it ; first of all a very 
short time and at a very short distance, increas- 
ing little by little both time and space. This 
being fairly accomplished, throw the object 
where he cannot see it, repeating the same 
means. Should he not find it immediately, 
pretend to help him look after it, even pointing 
it out to him, if necessary. Make him follow 
you with it a little ; then take it out of 
his mouth, drop it, unknown to him, and excite 
nim by " Look about" till he find it. Continue 
this exercise of dropping, until he is perfectly 
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familiarized to it. After this, drop or place the 
object in any spot, holding him in view of it at 
the same time ; then take him oiGf a short dis- 
tance, but out of sight ; whisper to him '• Fetch 
it" and let him go, that he may bring it to you. 
You may reduce all your commands to a whis- 
per, if the whisper be used conjointly with the 
regular word of command. In this manner, 
he is made clearly to understand, from haying 
had a previous indication of your will. By 
dropping an article and causing him to fetch it, 
at graduated distances, he maybe trained to re- 
trieve at any length. In order to render this 
more effectual, introduce him occasionally to 
your pocket-book, gloves, handkerchief, cane, 
&c. Of course he will the more readily recog- 
nize these objects than other strange articles, 
and when dropped, he will never fail to re- 
cover them. 



GOING INTO AND FETCfllNa OUT OP THE WATER. 

DIVING. 

Some dogs have such a desire for aquatic ad- 
ventures, that they require only the sight or 
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perhaps smell of the water, in moderate 
weather, to invite them in. The Newfoundland 
and Spaniel appear to have the strongest in- 
stinctive desire for swimming, though even 
some of these require considerable encourage- 
ment and training, to make them good water- 
dogs. I hd^^^ Jlpi^jsiYg^ a dog 
msyelf, wh(lther * ^owioundlwdfj ^t. Bernard, 
Spaniel, Terrier,"&c.i 'without having easily 
imparted to him a particular fondness for the 
water. Greyb^mrds, tHm-coated anad hairless 
dogs are the liios^bafiEward, on account of their 
light covering an4 ohiHywature: • ■ thave known 
hardy Bull-terriers to face the ice, better than 
a Newfoundland, no doubt to be accounted for 
by their dauntless courage and determination, 
rather than by their fitness to resist the cold. 
A large dog is the more easily taught it, when 
young, than a pup of smaller breed, as he can 
venture farther, without getting out of his 
depth. The first lesson should be in shallow 
water, or if deep, of very gentle descent, as 
young dogs arc often checked, on finding them- 
selves too suddenly out of their depth. The 
pupil must be very gradually introduced to the 
Watery element, by casting the object to be 
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fetched, into shallow water, close to the bank, 
and taking it immediately out of his mouth on 
landing. The distance must be daily increased, 
according to the aptness of the scholar. Care 
should be taken to make the lessons very short, 
until he is far enough advanced in practice, to 
venture freely of his own accord ; even then it 
is injurious to prolong too much the exercise, 
on account of disgusting the animal, or causing 
him to be too much chilled or exhausted. A 
dog should upon no consideration be thrown 
into the water, unless you are positively satis- 
fied he can never be tempted to venture alone. 
It will serve at any rate to purify his pelt, but 
will never make him a water-dog. Hundreds, 
who might have made good water-dogs, are 
ruined, by being forced against their will, and 
thereby scared at the very idea of drinking out 
of a pond. When you begin your instructions, 
let it be in warm summer weather, that the 
dog may feel a real pleasure in cooling himself 
ofif. If you commence in cold weather, you 
may set your .dog against it, by his disagreea- 
ble early impressions ; therefore begin in shal- 
low-water, and in warm weather, and let his 
introductory initiations be short, easy and very 
encouraging. 
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He must be taught to dive on the same grad- 
uated principle. Let the object thrown, be at 
first barely under water, increasing its depth, 
according to progress. By way of practice, a 
tub may be used, and a piece of meat thrown 
into it, that he may be taught to immerse the 
whole head. In learning to fetch from the 
bottom of the water, the same article should be 
thrown, which he is perfectly willing to fetch 
on land, that he may be the more eager to take 
it. In. spite of all our endeavors, entreaties, 
remonstrances and threats, some animals appear 
to be almostbomb-proof, against diving lessons; 
when such is the case, their talents should be 
diverted in another channel. Anything that 
sinks gradually in the water is the best to 
teach with, as on seeing it sink, the animal will 
be the more likely to dip after it. A basket 
slightly weighted will answer this purpose. A 
duck will be found occasionally serviceable. 
One of his wings should be clipped a little, 
that he may be compelled to dive, in order to 
escape. But even a duck will not.always dive. 
Whilst a dog is swimming, only one object 
should be allowed to engage his attention at 
once, which he should invariably be induced to 
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bring ashore. If lie miss it, a stone should be 
thrown to point out the spot. But to assist in 
these swimming lessons, there is nothing like 
a well-trained water-dog ; he will teach your 
beginner more swimming in ten minutes, than 
you can urge on him in a week. Dogs who in- 
dicate no aqueous desire whatever, will often 
suddenly change their ideas, when another 
leads the way, especially if tlie latter be a com- 
panion. When once thoroughly initiated, he 
is far better alone, as in fetching together, they 
are apt to get in each other's way, and are 
likewise rather subject to quarrel. A li^e rat 
to a rat dog or others is a great temptation. 
Any other animal demonstration may be devis- 
ed, should the canine prove unwilling from or- 
dinary excitants. 



GOING UP STAIRS, GOING DOWN STAIRS, KEEPING 
OUT OF DOORS, STAYING IN DOORS. 



These are very simple things to teach, and 
as easily understood by the most ordinary of 
canine intellects. Here, the teacher's coaxing, 
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is of little service. At first a person should be 
posted at the top of the stairs, whilst the mas- 
ter stands at the bottom with his dog. The 
former must call whilst the latter seconds him 
hj saying ** Go up stairs Sir/' and if necessa- 
ry should add the twig to his gentle rebukes, in 
which case the student will be delighted to escape 
the blows, to rush to the protection of a friend. 
This repeated a few times, acompanied with 
the command " Up stairs^'' &c., will soon be 
thoroughly understood, after which the woi-d 
alone will be sufl&cient, and by practice even a 
whisper. If he be slow of comprehension or 
backward in obedience, your friend at the top 
of the Stairs may tempt him with a light re- 
freslunent. The ^^Dotvn stairs &V," may be 
eflected in the same way, simply by reversing 
the position of master and assistant. Recollect, 
practice makes perfect, and that good humor 
will ensure constant obedience, while severity 
and crabbedness are forbidding to the whole 
animal creation. Accustom your dog to signs, 
accompanying his every act of submission, and 
test him often by a whisper. Your distance 
from the stairs may be increased, according to 
progress. To keep a dog from entering a house, 
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when the door is open, keep in some suitable 
spot, a long twig or whip ; let it suddenly re- 
mind him, that he is decidedly out of place. Say 
nothing to him, till after the stripe is given, 
and then simply ''Out" If the family agree to 
this method of treatment, a few simple cracks 
will not faiLto keep-^im m his-place ; but, if in- 
vited in, he will nat.jGgiil: to tjifee jjdvantage of 
the indulgence, in the absesce olf Ifis monitors. 
The door should be occasionally ieft open, in 
order to test him, whilst ^rp^jrspn|is concealed 
close by, ready to admiriisteir atespsement una- 
wares. This will be efiFectua-l,,as he will always 
be suspicious, when no one is at hand. He should 
also be tempted by a visitor, to walk in for a 
piece of meat, when he should be suddenly 
checked by an unseen hand, so that eventually 
no temptation will be of any avail, and the 
choicest viands will be secure from his attacks. 
In the city especially, it will be well to keep 
your dog from going out, when the street-door 
is open. This may be effected by using the 
same means, in the street, that are recommended 
for the house. A stranger should tempt him 
outside, whilst the master is in ambush to greet 
hira with a twig and the word " //i." The door 
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may now and then be left open, whilst the dog 
is watched and effectually taught that he must 
not go out, without his master, or a privileged 
inmate of the house. 



JUMPING THROUGH A HOOP ; OVER A STICK, AC. 
DOWN DEAD. STAND FIRE. 

"Necessity is the mother of invention," 
particularly so, where the digestive organs are 
at stake. The safest and most expeditious 
method of teaching a dog how to jump through 
a hoop, is to hold a piece of meat, on the other 
side of it, denying him all other access to it, 
except by going through. The hoop must be so 
held or placed, that he can neither get over, 
under or round. At first he may be awkward, 
and blunder through it, but necessity and prac- 
tice will soon make him expert. As he pro- 
gresses, the temptation may be withdrawn ; 
still a stranger should not be allowed to 
practice him, without paying his fee. 

When the dog has been taught to lie down 
at command, he must be' made to remain 
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stretched at full length and severely threatened, 
if he offer to stir. He must then be pulled along 
by the tail and then by the leg, whilst you still 
insist on his perfect and motionless submission, 
which must absolutely be enforced at all 
hazards. This must be repeated in short and 
easy doses, until he remains perfectly still. Al- 
though this lesson will require great firmness 
and decision, his temperature must be taken 
into serious consideration, for, if you do not 
keep him in decent humor, you will render him 
the more intractable. If therefore he be of the 
snappish caste, you should grade your exactions 
accordingly. You may also test his deadiiess 
by making him stand fire, while you strike all 
round him with a stick, call him by name, &c., 
but he must only rise at the word " Up." 
You may then use any expression you think 
proper terminating with the word " Up" when 
of course he will briskly start up, regardless 
certainly of the words preceding it. For in- 
stance : you may say " If thieves were in the 
house, I don't believe that dog wotild get " up." 
He will appear to understand it all, and spring 
up immediately. ^ The word " Up^^ should be 
pronounced with emphasis enough to attract 
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his attention, and still not to make it appear in- 
tentional. He must be practiced with " Up 
and Down" till he obeys instantly. All sorts 
of exciting words may be addressed to him, 
when dead, but the teacher must on no account 
allow him to stir, except to one command. An 
assistant will be useful to excite him in every 
way to rise, while his master insists on perfect 
" Dead.^^ Be easy, firm and decided in your 
commands, and appear to be highly delighted 
in their execution, always allowing intervals 
for a frolic, between yourself and your pupil. 
You should never lose sight of this in your 
teachings. It is not so essential after the dog 
is thoroughly trained, but even then, it should 
be often resorted to, as an incentive to willing 
submission. 



STEADY I WITH MEAT ON THE DOG'S NOSE. MEAT 
IN HIS MOUTH, NOT TO BE EATEN. 

Place a piece of meat on the dog's nose ; 
keep him steady with it there, till you have 
slowly counted " fen," repeating fuller the last 
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number *' Ten," after which, give him liberty to 
eat it. Repeat this manner, a few times ; then 
make him keep perfectly still at the word 
** Steady, ^^ without touching him, after which 
the counting alone will soon be sufiScient. If 
le let it fall, before the tea is fully counted, 
he must be reprimanded or corrected and the 
operation resumed. During; the lesson, he 
should have nothing given him, except after the 
word " Ten." 

This being got through with, you may allow 
him to take a bit of meat or anything nice in 
his mouth. At first, press his jaws gently, while 
you are counting ; should he attempt to bite it, 
he must be checked and the pressure increased, 
repeating the word " Steady" When the ten 
is up, allow him to swallow it. Repeat this, 
after the same fashion, till you are satisfied lie 
knows his duty ; after you may give him the 
bait in his mouth, trusting to his education 
alone. Again repeat, '^Steady" and go on 
counting. Should he unfortunately swallow it, 
you must correct him according to your judg- 
ment, and commence another trial. As he be- 
comes accustomed to his duty, you may count 
slower, and occasionally pause, to test his pa- 
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tience. To try him more severely, exercise 
him when you know he is hungry. In any of 
your teachings, should you find it necessary, 
you may keep the dog within bounds, by a 
chain and collar, although it should be avoided, 
as far as possible. Nevertheless, it may occa- 
sionally be indispensable, to restrain the unruly 
or to embolden the timid. With animals, 
whose early tuition has been neglected, it may 
be the more necessary, as a more decisive treat- 
ment is requisite, and in many cases, we need 
the absolute power of correction, without ad- 
mitting a chance of retaliation or escape. 



FETCHING PROM THE STORE. CARRYING TO A 

GIVEN POINT. 

A DOG, well versed in ordinary fetching and 
carrying, will require only a little directing 
and discretionary management, to enable him to 
execute many little useful errands to a neigh- 
boring store, or even at a considerable distance. 
It would not be advisable to practice it much 
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in the City, unless the animal is watched, as the 
poor creature runs a great risk of abuse, with- 
out any chance of redress, and such an expo- 
sure might prove injurious both to his physical 
and mental developments, by deterring him 
from similiar adventures for the future, to say 
nothing of the risk of his coming in contact 
with a new master. The same means recom- 
mended for ** Going up and dovm stairs" must 
be resorted to here. When he is taught to 
fetch the basket, it may be left in a Store or 
elsewhere, whence he should be made to fetch 
it out ; (See ** Fetching") first only at a short 
distance, and in sight. When this is done, a 
person in the store, should call the dog, who 
holds the basket in his mouth, while standing 
by his master, who orders him to go to the 
store, the person in the store should take the 
basket out of his mouth, and replace it shortly 
after, adding the word " Back" and giving him 
signs to return to his master, who should call 
him at the same time. After a few repetitions 
of Backwards and Foricards^ aided by the sec- 
ond person, the owner may begin by sending 
him alone, not forgetting to finish with the 
word *' Store" at every command. He should 
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invariably be encouraged by both parties and 
oceasionally have a penny to spend for himself. 
When he goes entirely on his own account, 
another and a different kind of basket should be 
used^ so that he may be taught to diatinguish 
between his own private affairs and the busi- 
ness of his master. A penny may be wrapped 
up, which he may be sent to lay out for himself, 
which of course, should be spent for something 
eatable. If he were taught this invariably at 
regular hours, he would as certainly come at 
the appointed time for his penny, as for his reg- 
ular meals. By this simple way of training, a 
dog may be rendered highly serviceable, in the 
country ; he can fetch the milk from a neighbor- 
ing farm, supply the kitchen with wood, do all 
the little errands at the store, and. make him- 
self generally useful. Much time need not be 
devoted to educate an animal thoroughly ; con- 
stant habit and experience will work wonders 
on him. Only feed a dog three days in succes- 
sion, at the same hour, if you omit the fourth, 
you may be sure he will remind you of it. Correct 
him three times for the same transgression, and 
he will scarcely ever require another reprimand. 
His memory surpasses in many things, that of 
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the human race, and he is alike the creature ol 
habit and circumstance. Let your lessons be_ 
short and regular ; make them as pleasing and 
exciting as you can, and your pupil will always 
be up and ready, cheerful and willing to exe- 
cute either your nod or your whisper. Is it 
not worth while to rise a quarter of an hour 
earlier (if necessary) for a few months, to edu- 
cate a faithful friend, who will be rendered the 
liappier, by devoting his whole life to your use- 
ful service. 



TEACH YOUR DOG TO CALL YOU, AT A REGULAR 

HOUR. 



Although the Dog may be considered disin- 
terested in his affection and fidelity to his 
owner, he is nevertheless as really alive to his 
own interests, as is the master, whom he serves. 
He has the same animal wants, is born with 
the same natural desires and necessities, which 
are absolutely essential to his support and pro- 
tection. Self-interest is the most important 
and the absolutely indispensable ground-work 
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He rushes to their covert hidiog place. 
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of all the acquirements of the master and hii 
dog. The dog must be made to enjoy the dis- 
play of his talents, by hopes of encouragement 
or reward, else he will be slow to obey and 
difficult to instruct. 

If you wish your favorite to arouse you at 
any particular hcftjr{..of the morning, the hour 
should be definitely feed on. -J^t ^^ ^® ^^^ ^* 
that time ordyf it will greatly facilitate his 
memory and absolutely ensure his punctual at- 
tendance. The maitex. should' regularly call 
his dog to the door of his sleopingrapartment, 
at the time reqiiife'd,' and -give' 'him some very 
palatable refreshment ; after which he should 
be gently ordered away. This treatment 
should be continued, until the student be con- 
stantly found at his post without being called. 
On the master's calling, the bed-room door 
should be left open for several times, so that 
the animal may clearly understand where 
he is to go ; after which it ipay be closed and 
his visit awaited inside. Should he fail to at- 
tend at the usual hour, he should be called and 
the door closed, so that he may knock or 
scratch for admission. This of course must be 
repeated according to the aptness of the pupil. 
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If, after this lie should be at his post, and make 
no importunate efforts at the door, he should 
be called from the inside, which will excite 
him to attempt a forcible entry. By repeating 
this a few times, if you fail to call him, he will 
get impatient and knock at the door. Be very 
careful to be mild in your comn^ands, when 
you order him down stairs, or he might other- 
wise be led to conclude that he was forbidden 
to como up. Give him his fee, pat, flatter and 
gently dismiss him. If you please, you may 
cause him to lie on a mat, outside your cham- 
ber till you are ready to go down, when you 
should take him out of doors and exercise him 
in a little frolic, Ac. This would bean extra 
inducement to his regular ^tendance. 
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TO MAKE TRUSTY WATCH DOGS AND 

GOOD RATTERS. 



Barking is the peculiar prerogatiye of Dog- 
dom. By many, an animal that makes an in- 
cessant yelping, disturbing his master and 
annoying his neighbors, is considered a first 
rate watch dog. This is certainly a false crite- 
rion : a baseless conclusion. An animal that 
is really good, will not be annoyed by the dis- 
tant yelling of ill-bred mongrels, neither will 
he be excited by every form that crosses within 
his gaze, nor will he exercise his voice unless 
he have some cause of suspecting a trespass on 
his domain. 

When a dog barks without sufficient cause, 
he should invariably be checked. Should he 
persist in making unnecessary noises of any 
kind, you should wait concealed, somewhere 
near him, so as to catch him in the act, and' 
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punish him accordingly, to the tune of ** In, 
Sir.^^ A few light and timely corrections will 
BuflSce to silence him, and impose on him a sal- 
utary dread of your presence, and should he occa- 
sionally forget himself, a simple " In Sir'' will 
take a wonderful effect on him. On the other 
hand, he should be excited to vigilance in the 
right direction, and should be praised in all 
lawful efforts to ward off the attacks of the in- 
vader. He should have the extent of his range 
clearly pointed out to him, and be also discour- 
aged in any attempt to pass the boundaries of 
his stewardship. It is well to walk round 
the premises with him occasionally, and excite 
him at anything nearing his bounds, at the 
same time, peremptorily checking him, should 
he attempt to cross the barrier. He should 
not be allowed many acquaintances, neither 
should he be permitted to follow any but his 
master. A stranger may be employed to strike 
against the fence, or annoy him at his kennel. 
Should he appear listless, he should be. urged 
to the attack. A bullock's or horse's head, or 
a large bone of meat may be given him, when 
he is chained, and should it fail to render him 
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watchful, a stranger should poke it occasionally 
with a long pole. He should not however l)€ 
allowed to gnaw his bone too near, when hun- 
gry. A hard bone is very wearing to the 
teeth of a hungry animal ; but I consider it a 
benefit to a certain extent, if tlie animal be not 
too hard set with hunger, to injure his teeth. 

If you wish him to seize every stranger he 
se^, you should make the effigy of a man and 
encourage him to fly at and tear it, and whilst 
you hold on to his chain, set him at any indi- 
viduals who may be willing to second your ef- 
forts in making him a " regular grabber " If 
he have any original grit^ you may temper his 
disposition to any grade of severity ; either re- 
ducing it to a lower standard, by introducing 
him to society, accustoming him to strangers, 
keeping him always unchained, checking him in 
his barks, snaps and growls, feeding him on a 
farinaceous or vegetable diet, allowing him to 
accompany a variety of persons, placing him 
in a situation where there is a great deal of 
passing ; in fine, you may, by constant checks 
and tyrannous severity subdue his hyena-tem- 
perament, till he becomes scared at the rustling 
of a leaf, or the creak of a shutter. It must 
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then be left to your own judgment, to mould 
him to your wil), to direct, moderate or excite 
his instinctive and reasoning developements. 
In the selection of a full grown guard-dog, 
whose character is, already formed,^of course, 
you must be somewKat goy'eriieS^f th^ position 
and extent of the premises, to M «Snmitt^ to 
his charge, and the nature of the services to be 
required of him. ^ If you prefer raising one 
from a puppy, I shouW're^otnmend tt Bj^ewfound- 
land, St. Bernard, or a cross betweei the two. 
as calculated to make the ,best family-dogs, 
which from being generally admired by ev- 
ery one and less liable to ill-usage, are noble 
and frank in their deportment, free from treach- 
ery, less ferocious, yet more powerful and impo- 
sing than canines of minor growth. 

They are in the habit of holding without 
tearing, watching without yelping, and with a 
slight knowledge of the world, readily distin- 
guishing the man of business from the sneaking 
beggar, welcoming legitimate visitors,yet deny- 
ing admission to suspicious invaders. 

In spite of all risk and trouble, I decidedly 
prefer raising my own dog, as I then know 
exactly what he is. Should he not equal my 
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anticipations, I should attribute it to my own 
neglect, provided he were the offspring of un- 
doubtedly good stock. There may be excep- 
tions, though it has not hitherto been my misfor^ 
tune to encounter one. 

For a good Rat- dog, select either a Scotch or 
an English Terrier. Scotch is the hardiest and 
stands the most work. When he is young, 
give him something he can kill, without being 
much punished, a small rat on a string, or a 
mouse. Put him often at a rat hole to scratch. 
If you can, let him be with an old killer, that 
he may see the performance. Excite him well, 
before you let him have the rat. Don't let him 
pound him much after he is dead, don't hunt 
him on a full stomach to disgust him with the 
taste of the rat, nor allow him to kill many at 
first. 
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ON THE TRAINING OP FIGHTINO 

DOGS. 



As I am particularly requested to compound 
a chapter on the training of fighting-dogs, for 
the satisfaction of the curious, I will endeavor 
to present a few general ideas on the subject, 
for some of which, I beg to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to a learned professor of the art. 
The subject is grating to the ear of most peo- 
ple of refinement, by whom the practice of 
Dog-fighting is justly condemned as neither re- 
spectable nor moral. Simply testing the cour- 
age and endurance of particular breeds of ani- 
mals, (whose valor we are anxious to prove, in 
order to satisfy ourselves of the intrinsic merits 
of the stock as guardians, hunters, &c.), may 
perhaps be pardonable, to a certain extent, as 
these virtues are important ingredients in the 
component parts of a trustworthy companion 
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a id defender; bnt that an animal> whose pluck has 
been thoroughly verified, should be teased, torn 
and tortured, solely to satisfy the depraved 
taste of the thoughtless and desperate, few 
would dare to assert. However strange it may 
appear, the owner of a fighting-dog is perhaps 
as careful and tender over him, as the lady 
with her parlor-pet. The slightest insult offer- 
ed to his dog would be a personal challenge to 
himself, and although the animal may be de- 
voted by his guardian to battle and death, the 
poor confiding brute is greedy of the honor of 
perishing in defence of him, who sacrifices his 
only disinterested friend, to reap the benefit of 
his sufferings and the glory of his scars. 

These dogs (Bulls and Bull-terriers) are 
decidedly the most courageous, but not natural- 
ly more quarrelsome than others ; but no 
sooner can they run, than their latent passions 
are excited and their courage put to the test; 
they are perhaps secluded from respectable 
associates at the end of a four foot-chain, there to 
be aggravated, poked and worried by their 
owners and others, through whose instrumen- 
tality they are defamed, dreaded and despised. 

A dog, to be in good fettle and condition for 
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fighting, must not be allowed to carry more 
flesh than is necessary for his health, and that 
should be firm and solid. When he is matched 
to fight at a certain weight or under, he has 
generally to be reduced or increased in weight ; 
more commonly the former. In either case, at 
the commencement of his training, the animal 
should be (what is technically termed), purged 
<mt. His stomach must be first cleansed by 
about two grains of Tartar emetic. On the 
following day, he should have small doses of 
castor-oil or other opening medicine, every 
two or three hours, until his bowels are thor- 
oughly purified. When this is eflfected, the 
renovation, by care, regular bracing exercise 
and diet, begins. The food should be of the 
most nourishing kind, yet great care must be 
taken not to overload the stomach. He must 
be fed lightly three times a day, so that he may 
be enabled to stand the repeated and arduous 
exercises to which he must be subjected, as his 
endurance has to be tested by as much hard 
work, as he can bear. Good beef, broiled and 
very little blood left in it, should be his diet, 
with hard biscuit occasionally, or his diet may 
be varied if occasion require. No blood, raw 
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meat, liver or TCgetables may he given him. 
The quantity given him must depend on his 
appetite, his condition, and the amount of flesh 
to be worked off by exercise. He should be 
allowed very little water ; at the same time, 
fever from thirst should be carefully guarded 
against; therefore he may have little and often, 
that he may require the less. He should be 
kept in a suflSciently warm temperature, and 
not exposed to either cold or heat. Should 
he be taken out in the cold air, his loins should 
be covered, and he must be kept moving at a brisk 
pace. He had better not be exercised out ot 
doors, either in hot or cold weather, excepting 
early in the morning in summer. As to the ways 
in which he may be exercised, they are various : 
the harder the work in reason, the better. A 
stuffed bag may be suspended from the cicling, 
and when the dog is muzzled, he should be ex- 
cited to seize it. A large ball may be rolled 
for him to run after, or he may run a few miles 
occasionally at a brisk pace, following a horse. 
These exercises must be persisted in as far as he 
can conveniently bear, which must be left to the 
judgment of his trainer, but the animal should 
never be allowed to exhaust himself too much 
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at once, or to suflFer for want of food or water. 
If his bowels should become too constipated, a 
little magnesia may be given him, perhaps an 
injection of soap suds, or his exercise may be 
increased. K he should be in anywise relaxed, 
his beef should be more cooked, his biscuit 
more baked and his exercise diminished for a 
season. However no powerful purgative should 
be given, unless in case of an absolute stoppage. 
While it is highly important that he should 
not be overfed, he must not be reduced below 
his strength. As a safeguard against a mis- 
take of this kind, he should be weighed every 
morning before feeding. His best fighting and 
most healthy weight should be ascertained, as 
it is safer to give one's adversary the advant- 
age of a pound or two than toreduce one's dog 
below his real fighting standard. The less 
your dog has been accustomed to exercise, the 
more time should you demand previous to his 
fighting ; as courage without endurance is a 
common defect in dogs, who have not been thor- 
oughly hardened to toil ; and many a plucky 
animal has turned for want of breath, when he 
had courage enough to face a hundred deaths. 
In hasty matches, dogs are often rapidly sweat- 
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ed down, which is very disadYantageous to 
them and ought to be avoided. The amount 
of food ought not to be much shortened too 
suddenly, but a little more or less every meal. 
After hard exercise the animal should be well 
rubbed and well covered. 
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COMPARATIVE VIRTUES OE POINTEa 

AND SETTER. 



Much has been said with regard to the respec- 
tive merits of Pointer and Setter. Some 
Sportsuien stoutly mantain that the Pointer is 
far the superior, whilst others aver that the 
Setter is greatly to be preferred. Each how- 
ever, has his distinctive merits. He, who has 
been the owner of a few good Pointers, and has 
chanced to be the proprietor* of a bad Setter 
or two, is inclined to believe that the Setter 
must be the inferior, and vice versa. 

This is a wholesale mistake, yet by no means 
a common yet unfair inference. The Setter is 
hardier, stands his work better in cold weather, 
is generally superior as a water-dog, bolder in 
thick cover and less suspectible to injury by 
thorns, &c. The Pointer stands the heat bet- 
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ter, can travel farther without water, is consid- 
ered less difficult to break and less headstrong 
in the field. The one suflFers more from the 
cold, the other from the heat. A Setter ap- 
pears to forget his training more easily than a 
Pointer ; the only way in which I can account 
for it, is the mixture of Spaniel-to whicli I be- 
lieve the former is pj^rtly indel>ted for his ori- 
gin. If either can boast of originality of race, 
I should certainly, (contrary to the general 
opinion) attributeit to the Pointer, vho shows 
no trace of Spaniel, and cannot have; inherited 
his bird-hunting and staiionary mQiinct from 
the Foxhound, from whom he is said by Natural- 
ists to have descended. To the Setter appears 
to belong the stubborn wildness of the Spaniel. 
The Pointer if not delicately reared or too 
finely bred, will stand on the average as much 
work as the Setter. 

The color of a hunting dog is of some little 
importance. Dark colors absorb the rays ot 
the sun much more than light ones, and are 
consequently less adapted for hot climates. In 
hot weather, the Pointer may be said to be 
preferable to the Setter on account of the 
lightness of his dress, although the sun itself 
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would take more effect on the thin-coated Poin 
ter, than on the thicker covering of the Setter, 
whereas the air, which would keep a Pointer 
cool, would scarcely be felt through the heavy 
dress of the Setter. 

Before we decide then, which is to be prefer- 
red, the Pointer or Setter, let us take into con- 
sideration Breed, Habits, Climate, Weather, 
Country, &c., and stake our opinions accord- 
ingly. 



TRAINING AND BREAKING POINTERS 

AND SETTERS. 



I AM not aware that there is anything myster* 
ious in the art of training a Sporting-Dog ; 
although it might be inferred from the scarcity 
of thoroughly broken animals, either that it 
were a secret, revealed only to a few profes- 
sional Breakers, or that few ever made the 
attempt, either from lack of time, talent or self 
confidence. This may be sufficient to form a 
plausible reason for neglecting the education 
of the Sporting-Dog ; though, after all, to come 
when he is called, and to do as he is bid, is 
about all that the most scrupulous could exact 
from him ; the balance must be left to develop 
itself in his own native instinct and sagacity. 
It necessarily follows that an early education 
is of the highest iinportance. It is then that 
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his habits are formed, his powers developed 
and his sabmission secured. Should he not be 
introduced to his fielding or training, till be 
has nearly reached his growth, he can be broken, 
it is true, but with far greater difficulty, and at 
the risk of annihilating the noblest qualities of 
his nature. He will be always more or less 
difficult of restraint and will require pretty 
constant exercise to remind him of his duty ; 
whereas, with an early and judicious course of 
moderate instruction and implicit obedience, 
he is well brought up, and when more fully de- 
veloped, requires but a slight introduction 
into any new field of labor, to arouse his 
already well organized intellect. 

Breaking is certainly a very appropriate 
term for pounding bad habits out of canine 
pelts ; habits, which never could have been 
contracted, had ordinary attention been paid 
to early tuition. When animals commence 
their training after months of entire freedom 
from restraint, severity is often necessary, as 
they become so naturally self-willed, as abso- 
lutely to require Breaking. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to prevent a bad habit, but 
often next to an impossibility to restrain it. 
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It is a common old Proverb "It's hard to 
teach an old dog, new tricks," but, hard indeed 
as it is, it. has continuallyto.be done, yet is 
often done so imperfectly, and I may add so 
improperly, that a well-trained dog is an excep- 
tion, to the army of half-broken ones ; so that 
sportsmen are continually in trouble, for want 
of a first-rate dog. One is too wild ; another 
isn't staunch ; a third won't fetch his game ; 
the fourth isn't under good command ; the 
fifth pounds his bird ; the sixth won't take the 
water ; the seventh bolts at the first scolding ; 
the eighth is apt to take after rabbits and 
squirrels ; the ninth won't point the dead bird ; 
the tenth is often inclined to disobedience or 
may follow another Sportsman, who may offer 
him a bait. I could enlarge on the defects of 
many nominally broken dogs^ but fear I may be 
accused of doing so already. I enumerate 
these vices, simply to repeat, that were they 
early taught and brought up to habits of im- 
plicit obedience, these failings would seldom or 
never occur. 

In the first place, if you wish to raise a 
Sporting Dog, get two ; so that if one should 
die, you may still have one left. If one be 
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better than the other, keep the best ; if they be 
both good, one will pay the other's debts, if you 
feel inclined to dispose of him ; though I 
decidedly recommend you to keep thepi both. 
See that they are the offspring of good and 
healthful stock. If you haye: the ehoice of a 
pup, select the strongest, the boldest, the hand- 
somest of the litter. Nothing like a little fire 
to work upon. " The wildest, colt generally 
makes the best h&rse.'* "As to colorl it is mere 
fancy, and in niy opinion amounts lo nothing, 
except in as far as dimatS T§*ccliiX;^rned, or the 
color of the ground you may be called to shoot 
over. I do not imagine for a moment that the 
dog himself is the better for being either white, 
black, orange or liver, but a light color is cer- 
tainly preferable in a hot climate, as the sun 
has less effect on it. I refer vou to several of 
the preceding •' Dog Tricks," which will assist 
you in training a Sporting Dog, as well as any 
other breed, such as : " Down^ seek and find^ 
fetch and carry ^ going in the loater, going on, 

keeping in, ^c." 
^ This is all very well, but a Sporting Dog, 

requires somewhat more than this ; he must be 

trained to hunt, must be practiced in finditig 
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his game, quartering his ground, &c., he will 
require continual restraint and must be kept 
within reasonable distance of his master. If he 
only be well bred, he will need but little ex- 
citement to attend to his work. His natural 
instincts will only reouire directing or restrain- 
ing to suit his master's will. His habits of 
implicit obedience may be formed either in or 
out of the field, but he should be brought to 
practice as early as possible in the theatre of 
his* glory. 

There are only two points to be attended to 
in Dog-training, these are : first, what the 
animal shall be compelled not to do, and sec- 
ondly, what he shall be taught and induced to 
do. The first point is far more easily overcome 
than the second, and simply consists in decided 
checks on all his attempts, either to enforce 
his own will or to act in defiance of that of his 
master. The second requires somewhat more 
of knowledge, judgment, insight, patience and 
discretion than the first. It consists in mod- 
erating and directing his natural powers, en- 
gaging them to be subservient to your will, and 
in moulding them to act well the part they are 
destined to perform. 
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Let US suppose him then, perfectly up to the 
mark of Down charge ! Come in I Keep in I 
Hie on ! Seek and find, fetch, carry, go in the 
water 1 (according to previous lessons), or at 
any rate perfectly obedient, as far as he has 
been taught. We will now teach him, or rath- 
er let him show us how*to find the game, &c. 
By way of trial, suppose we get a live quail or 
partridge, clip its wing, attach a string to its 
leg and let it run a hundred yards or so in 
diflferent directions, to test his nose, (a d^ad 
bird may be dragged along, if .a live one cannot 
be obtained). Select a good sized field, drag it, 
or let it run in four different directions, set the 
dog on the scent, so that if he go wrong, you may 
direct and encourage him to hunt in the right 
direction. When you finish dragging, put the 
bird in a box and test the actions of your dog, 
making him Steady, &c., as he approaches it. 
Where game is abundant, of course this sham 
hunt need not often be resorted to, although a few 
minutes may occasionally be found for practice 
at home, when there is no spare time even for 
a short shooting-trip. " Down charge" may 
be taught to be obeyed by the discharge of the 
gun, if the report be often made to accompany 
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the command, but many have a great objection 
to it, as ike dog may be often cheoked in his 
duty, by the discharge of another fowling piece. 
This may be left however, to the option of the 
owner. Quartering the ground is not difficult 
to teach, but requires considerable good humor 
and encouragement, accompanied by " Hie orC^ 
and the wave of the hand in the required direc- 
tion. Should he take the wrong beat, he 
should at first be recalled and redirected, and 
thus continually exercised in following the 
voice, accompanied by the wave of the hand, 
so that he may be eventually commanded and 
directed by the hand alone. Various methods 
are adopted by Breakers to teach dogs to obey 
their commands. I have seen many a poor 
animal with his neck in wounds by the use of 
the force collar, (a strap lined inside with 
spikes, or a string of spiked balls) to pun- 
ish the poor beast, upon every light deviation 
from his master's command. A long string 
is attached to the collar, and the check is given 
when any order -is not immediately executed 
This method, I certainly do not admire, al- 
though there are cases (where animals have 

been entirely neglected in early life), which 
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may absolutely warrant it, when all milder at- 
tempts havp proved fruitless. 

Another method is adopted to prevent a dog 
from pounding his game. He is taught to 
fetch and carry that only, which will hurt his 
mouth, if he press hardly on it. But the diflfi- 
culty in teaching a dog to fetch is greatly in- 
creased, when he is continually suspicious of iu- 
iuring himself; therefore if this method be 
adopted, great care must be taken that the ar- 
ticle used for fetching purposes be so fixed, as 
in no way to injure his mouth except upon hard 
pressure. A better and safer method however, I 
believe to be. to accustom him to carry a partridge 
or quail, teaching him by suitable instruction, 
reprimand and correction, that he must neither 
mumble, maim, nor mutilate it. He will not be 
found to fetch as cheerfully, of his own free 
will, if his gums have suflfered by the trial. 
Nevertheless the spiking system, if carefully 
carried out and without severity may occasion- 
ally be advisable in perverse subjects, when 
the disposition to pound appears difficult to erad- 
icate. 

The principal error committed in traininsf 
Sporting-dogs, is in the use of severe and threat- 
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ening language not nnfrequently accompanied 
by the lash, to indnce the animala to perform 
an act, which they cannot thoroughly compre- 
hend. Now, when a dog is caught in an act of 
positive transgression, punishment may serve 
to convince him of the wrong committed ; but 
on the other hand, an act of non-committnl is 
not so easily defined, and the correction may 
often be interpreted by the sufferer, as a caution 
against its performance. Therefore encourage- 
ment, rather than threats should be the basis 
of all our attempts to direct the instinctive de- 
velopments of the sporting-dog ; our rebukes 
and punishments should be reserved for enforc- 
ing submission, and of testifying our disappro- 
val of conscious disobedience. Every thing 
should be done to ensure both respect and affec- 
tion, and severity will seldom be called for. 
Recipes for training dogs will be of little ser- 
vice, unless their owners have common sense 
enough to comprehend somewhat of the varied 
dispositions of canine nature. Some animal 
need to be dealt very gently with, whilst others 
are almost insensible to moderate treatment^ 
yet firmness without severity, determination 
softened by patience, must be our general rule. 
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The exceptions must l^e managed, according to 
the judgment of the trainer. 
. The amount of reprimand and correction re- 
quired in such hard cases should however be 
dealt out in graduated doses, so that, at all 
events enough may suffice. The Sporting-dog, 
especially should have a few minutes run every 
day, not only for the benefit of his health, but 
to prevent his wildness in the field. Dogs, af- 
ter being tied up for a length of time, become 
so elated, when set at liberty, that they are not 
only excessively wild and often unruly, but un- 
fitted for a day's work and apt to wear them- 
selves out in a hurry ; whereas a dog, regular- 
ly exercised, is seldom known to tire, is always 
in good condition, easily kept under good 
command and rarely troubled with sore feet. 
Many sportsmen are in the habit of letting fly 
a charge of dust-shot at their dogs, when they 
undertake to run after the game, or when they 
refuse to obey call. In France, especially, I 
have seen many peppered sterns. It may have 
a good effect sometimes, (if our animals could 
only get used to it) but I consider it a very 
dangerous practice, as I have known several 
dogs utterly ruined by it. 
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An old and well-trained dog is very advanta- 
geous in assisting in the field-training of the 
young beginner ; though the latter should be 
previously well versed in all necessary acts o 
obedience and submission, or it will generally 
render him the wilder and interfere with the 
tactics of the more experienced. If the young 
dog you are training, give evident proofs of a 
lack of nosCj or game-scenting powers, you had 
better dispose of him at once, as this is a de- 
fect, for which no virtue can ever atone. It is 
well to carry a few crackers in your game-bag 
and give your dog a bite now and then, to en- 
liven his spirits and increase his endurance. 
Give him but little meat, during the working 
season, unless it be well boiled and mixed with 
Indian meal, oat meal or cracker, &c., whichev- 
er be most convenient or suit him best ; but, if 
you can get nothing but meat, don't keep him 
too short, on that account, as his strength must 
be kept up. A good rubbing, a good supper, 
and a warm bed will do him good after a hard 
day's work. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE DIS- 
EASES OP DOGS. 



il 



It may perhaps somewhat surprise those who 
have hitherto been accustomed to a variety of 
incomprehensible Latin Prescriptions, receipt- 
ed to cure Diseases which are not positively 
known to exist, or which are so mystified by 
anatomical technicalities, that they cannot be 
easily recognized by the uninitiated. Yea : I 
doubt not some of my readers may be astonish- 
ed, (on reading my simple remarks and practi- 
cal instructions on the Diseases of Dogs,) that 
I have neither unvailed the secret of the 
Apothecaries' shop, nor dissected every fibre 
of the canine fabric. These things, I have 
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carefully avoided, first, because I am by pro- 
fession neither Chemist nor Anatomist ; second- 
ly, because my object is to simplify that which 
is too often rendered unintelligible, and to 
present a condensed list of antidotes, rather 
than a profusion of infallible cm-ea. I perfectly 
agree with my learned friend .i)e8cJiqmps, who 
acknowledges the existence of only; one Dis- 
ease, " a Disorganization of J\rature" and one 
cure, " the Reorganization^^ I will prpceed still 
farther by stating my belief that Natare efifects 
through suitable relaxation and gentle stim- 
ulants far more than can be forced on Her 
by drastic purges or powerful astringents. 
Preventives generally indicate cures ; upon 
this impression I have based my ideas and am 
satisfied in having carried them out in my 
treatment of the Diseases of Dogs. If I err, I 
am convinced it is on the safe side. I have 
nothing to say in contradiction to the opinions 
of others, but as that which I oflFer is the result 
of my own experience, I have reason to hope 
it may be tested, before it is condemned. As, 
in a certain sense, all piseases are one, I have 
not particularized every ailment incident to the 
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canine fraternity, but simply those, which may 
be identified by the non-professional, under- 
Btood by the inexeperienced, and relieved with 
out medical advice. 
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PITS. 



All breeds of dogs are more or less subject to 
Fits, although among the coarse mongrel kinds, 
they are but little known. Dogs of fine stock, 
of tender constitutions, those glutted with rich 
food and lacking necessary exercise are its 
most common victims. I consider fits to origi- 
nate in the lack of a regular circulation of the 
blood, or from an overcharged digestion, per- 
haps more than from any other cause. A 
weak-nerved dog, who is much confined in the 
yard or house is over joyed at the chance of an 
unlimited romp, and becomes so highly elated 
as to cause an extra flow of blood to the head, 
causing a temporary pressure on the brain, 
thereby rendering the suflFerer wholly uncon- 
scious even of the presence of his master. This 
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I believe to be one cause. Another is a disor 
ganized digestion, (more or less deranging 
every part of the system), striving to vent 
itself by forcible eflfbrts to expel an overflow of 
vitiated humors. A third cause is an exposure 
to the sun, acting more immediately on the 
nerves of the brain. Fits are often confoun- 
ded with Distemper, of which they are ofttimes 
a dangerous accompaniment. Distemper-fits 
are quite of a different character to those of 
which we are now speaking. In all my exper- 
ience and experiments, I have hit on no 
antidote or sovereign cure for these uncertain 
ebullitions of subverted Nature* I will first 
speak of preventives, before I propose a^ 
method of cure. Animals that are subject to 
fits should be allowed plenty of exercise (with- 
in certain limits), and should be fed ou light 
fare. They should not be exposed to the sun, 
and great attention should be paid to their 
bowels, which never should be constipated. 
They should never be fed to the full, nor on 
any indigestible food. Wet feet will suddenly 
bring on fits, especially in dogs who have been 
long confined. I have often noticed how soon 
these fits were brought on by their feet sudden- 
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ly coming in contact with cold water. If a 
dog subject to fits be too fat, his flesh should 
be immediately reduced by light purgations, 
his diet changed, whilst he is gradually habit-* 
uated to an increase of exercise. He should 
be ridded of every thing tending to annoy 
him ; he should not be exposed to any excite- 
ment, and should he appear to be more joyous 
than usual, he should be immediately checked, 
stilled or chained. By noticing this, he may 
generally be spared the trial. I am speaking 
now of fits, where no distemper exists, as dis- 
temper-fits require a somewhat different treat- 
ment. Heated rooms are very productive oi 
these attacks, especially where the creature is 
allowed to lay under a hot stove. Basking in 
the sun will often bring them on. Dogs are 
very apt to get bewildered by the sun, and I 
have often had to remove them from their dan- 
gerous fascination. However, with dogs who 
have no predisposition to fits, I imagine there 
is not much to be feared from their spontaneous 
baskings. The antidotes then are light fare, 
regular exercise, freedom from excitement, 
healthy stools, avoiding the hot sun, wet feet, 
&c. In the majority of cases, previous to a fit, 
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the dog has a wild staring expression, and 
appears to be somewhat alarmed at every- 
thing he sees ; he will sometimes stagger and 
run backwards and forwards without an ob- 
ject ; he may then perhaps stand still, his 
yision and brain evidently wandering ; he may 
start in any direction before he falls,; or ho 
may occasionally fall, without any previous in- 
dications, He will often make the nK>st dis- 
tressing yelping, both before and dui^ing the 
paroxysm, whilst at other times he will be com- 
paratively noiseless,^ except from the champing 
of his jaws, from which he ejects a slimy froth. 
Thousands of poor brutes (only temporarMy 
deranged), have been destroyed for being guilty 
of Hydrophobia, although it bears but a very 
slight resemblance to Fits. Ordinary Fits are 
very sudden, give but short (if any) notice of 
their approach and the animal either speedily re- 
turns to his consciousness or expires. A sullen, 
morose, unsociable change may be the forerun- 
ner of Madness, but previous to a Fit, the suf- 
ferer is generally more profuse and urgent in 
his professions of friendship. The owner of 
an animal who is subject to Fits, should always 
be prepared with a chain and collar, whenever 
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he takes him out, as he can then the more 
readily secure him and manage him without 
difficulty. He will thus avoid having him 
slaughtered, under the popular hue and cry of 
^ Mad Dog." 

Although the snapping, foaming, staggering, 
kicking, yelping, should not be mistaken for 
Hydrophobia, yet I would particularly advise 
all those who may be treating a patient in this 
condition, to avoid being bitten ; for two sim- 
ple reasons. First. The bite of a dog in perfect 
health conveys with it a certain amount of poi- 
son, exactly in proportion to the state of the 
system, upon which the impression is made. 
Secondly. Great caution is required to avoid 
the bite of an animal in this stultified condition, 
and I am further perfectly satisfied, that his 
bite under such circumstances would be more 
likely to prove serious, on account of his dis- 
ordered state ; although there need certainly 
be no ground for alarm or apprehensions of 
Hydrophobia. Still as dog-bites under any 
circumstances are. far from, agreeable, and 
furthermore, as the beast is then unconscious of 
his actions, and especially ungovernable in his 
jaws, his dental operations should be carefully 
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avoided. He may be safely held by the back 
of the neck, or kept at a respectful distance by 
means af a chain and collar ; or should he be 
too powerful to manage in this way, he may be 
made fast to the first convenient hold. With 
sluts. Pits often prove fatal to Breeding, either 
by unfitting the animal for healthy propaga- 
tion, or destroying the embryo. Prom such I 
recommend you to avoid breeding, both dogs 
and sluts. I would also, advise all owners of 
confirmed uricarabU fitters (if such there be), to 
administer a dose of Strychnine, to stay all 
further proceedings. 

The cure must be somewhat similar to the 
preventive, with a few simple additions. 
When he is first attacked, pour a stream of 
cold water on his head, and immediately 
put him in a dark place, (or cover his eyes). 
Give him an emetic of common salt, as much as 
he can swallow at once. The next day, admin- 
ister small doses of castor-oil, every two hours, 
until his bowels are thoroughly, though gently 
purified. Bleeding may occasionally be re- 
sorted to. A little blood may be taken from the 
ears or tail ; a fly blister may be placed on top 
of the head, or a seton introduced in the back 
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of the neck. Should these fits be found to proceed 
from worms, the above treatment need not be 
followed. The worm medicine should be first 
administered, where you have any doubt about 
the case. Should worms be the cause, some of 
the preventives proposed, would be powerless, 
though certainly not injurious. I have found 
rubbing to be very effectual in restoring them, 
when they have been apparently stiflFened out 
for death. A little brandy and water, (say 
one-fifth best French brandy), sweetened, and 
a teaspoonful more or less, administered every 
half hour, is often of essential service. Noth- 
ing, however, should be given during the 
convulsive action of the fit, or until the animal 
can swallow with ease. 



DISTEMPER, DIARRH(EA, CONSTIPA- 
TION, STOPPAGE. 



" Distemper" is a term, with which well nigh 
every owner of a dog, is perfectly intimate, 
but the exact source, cause or origin of the 
disease appears to have baffled the most pro- 
found researches of the ^^ Dogographer^^ and 
the Anatomist, to have puzzled the public at 
large and completely mystified the hnowirvg 
ories. Nevertheless, a thousand infciUMe cures 
are receipted for it, the majority of which are 
admirably calculated, either to hurry a suffer- 
ing canine out of a miserable existence or ren- 
der him a cripple for life. Distemper may be 
attributed to a variety of causes. Like fevers, • 
measles and small pox, it may be considered 
both infectious and contagious, yet, is still of- 
tener a spontaneous outburst of disease, origi- 
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nating in the system itself ; yet from what par- 
ticular influences, has not yet been satisfactori- 
ly determined. No antidote or safeguard 
against its attacks has yet been brought to 
light, neither has any sovereign remedy been 
effectual, in averting its fatality. The malady 
presents itself* in such varied forms and types, 
that it is often not recognized as Distemper, 
even by those who have had some experience 
in Dog-keeping; whilst other and widely differ- 
ent ailments are often attributed to Distemper. 
Its appearance is not confined to any age, sea- 
son or climate, neither is it peculiar to any 
breed, or the result of any particular kind of 
diet, locality or management. One breed is as 
subject to it as another, yet certainly not equal- 
ly liable to become its victims. The worthless 
mongrel stands a far better chance of recovery 
than the appreciated pet or the high bred Spor- 
ting-dog. The reasons of this to me are evi- 
dent. The cur is hardier, from his cross-breed 
and habits of exposure, and is naturally of a 
stronger constitution, consequently, the better 
fitted to resist disease ; is seldom pampered 
and gorged, gets more exercise and less physic. 
High bred dogs are always somewhat difficult 
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to rear. There appears to lack in them a cer- 
tain vigor of constitution, in which the cnr is 
seldom deficient. For this reason, great care 
is requisite in the raising of choice breeds, till 
they attain their growth, or pass the ordeal of 
Distemper. It must not be supposed however, 
that all dogs must of necessity have the disease 
any more than all children are bound to have 
the Small-pox or Scarlet fever. Again, some 
have it so lightly, that it is scarcely perceived, 
whilst others make short work of it, and snufif 
out in a canter, in spite of all efforts to save. 
The common symptoms are restlessness, heavi- 
ness, disinclination to move, redness and some; 
times great paleness of the eye, whiteness of 
the gums, running at the eyes and nose, loss of 
appetite, looseness of the bowels, dryness and 
dirty appearance of the nostrils, dry cough, 
wasting of the flesh and general debility. Ul- 
cers will often appear about the Ifps an5 gums, 
the breath becomes offensive, and the evac- 
uations have a putrid odor. These indications 
do not appear at once, nor in all animals, nei 
ther can Distemper always be traced, when 
some of these symptoms are apparent. After 
all, the general appearance of the patient ia 
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«iore to be relied on than any one of these dis- 
temper-like appearances. A marked difference 
will be perceived in the general deportment of 
the canine, which any observer of his general 
habits will not be at a loss to interpret. His 
owner should be in the habit of keeping a 
strict watch on him, now and then for a few 
minutes, without engaging the animal's atten- 
tion ; as dogs, like men, are prone to wear a 
merry countenance, when the system is diseased. 
It is therefore necessary to scan their sponta- 
neous movements, which is the plan I invaria- 
bly adopt in discovering the most important of 
canine ailments. Of course their various parts 
may be likewise examined, in order to ascertain 
the very spot, where any disorganization may 
more visibly develop itself. Distemper ap- 
pears to be more fatal at some periods than 
at others, without reference to any particular 
season of the year. I have however found it 
more fatal in the fall of the year than at any 
other season, especially on the first appearance 
of cold weather. It may attack a litter of 
puppies, some very lightly, some severely and 
others fatally, yet these have breathed the 
same air, eaten of the same food, occupied the 
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same bed and received the same treatment. 
Who then shall prescribe an antidote against 
its inroads, or an absolute remedy against its 
fatality ? Its effects nevertheless may in most 
cases be greatly mitigated by constant attention 
to the health of our charge, forbidding the 
least indisposition to pass unnoticed, and by 
resorting (as occasion may require) either to 
gentle aperients, wholesome astringents, or 
moderate abstinence. I am averse to adminis- 
tering Calomel to dogs. It is decidedly dan- 
gerous, and thousands of poor animals have 
been sacrificed by it : it can only be given with 
comparative safety, where the animal would be 
subjected to no kind of atmospheric change, 
and this would be very diflBcult to avoid, as his 
coat cannot be conveniently thickened to suit 
the weather. 

When a whitish mucus fluid runs from the 
nose, it is almost invariably a sign of distem- 
per. This may be generally considered a fa- 
vorable symptom, and far more favorable, than 
a dry hot nose, emitting little or no moisture ; 
in which case I have often found the disease 
settled on parts more vital and more difficult 
of relief. I beg of you not to consider Distem- 
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per, this running at the nose, as a simple dis- 
ease of the mucus membranes. The origin 
is not there ; it is a general attack on the 
whole system, commonly originating in the 
stomach. Nevertheless this running ought to 
be encouraged, by often sponging off with 
lukewarm water, especially • when ^ it cakes 
around the noistrils, after which jai little sweet 
oil may be rubbed on them. This appears to 
have but little to do with the cure of the dis- 
ease itself, yet. it is a great jelief to t}ie animal, 
facilitating his breathing, and consequently di- 
minishing his sufferingSi'tbuSnh a Measure ena- 
bling him the better to withstand the malady. 
The principal object in Distemper (as with 
many other diseases) is to keep the bo\^els in 
a proper state, by preventing the system becom- 
ing too debilitated to outgrow its attacks. 
The seat of Distemper being principally in the 
digestive organs, the stomach must be the prin- 
cipal object of our solicitude. The food should 
be nourishing, yet easy of digestion; a little 
should be given at a time, say three or more 
times per day, according to the strength of the 
patient, but not to interfere with the operation 
of medicine. Exposure to wet, cold, or damp 
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is veiy much against recovery, likewise too 
much heat or close confinement. A little exei^ 
cise is beneficial, but this need not be forced. 
As I have just observed, presuming the seat of 
the disease to be in the stomach and bow- 
els, let us attempt a cure by first cleansing 
and thoroughly ridding them of all puru- 
lent ofi'ensive matter, which I have found to 
exist in all distempered dogs. This must not 
be effected by too powerful means, as Nature is 
more injured than benefited by drastic purges, 
and often disabled in her efforts to recruit her- 
self. Avoid then strong doses. At the outset 
of the disorder however, an emetic must be re- 
sorted to, to cleanse the stomach. Common 
table salt will have the desired effect. One 
good throatful, or as much as can be gulped 
down at once is generally sufficient to produce 
vomiting, and should be the dose for any dog, 
of any size. You need not be alarmed at the 
quantity, as it will almost invariably be reject- 
ed, when given in large doses ; or will some- 
times act, both as an emetic and purgative, in 
which case no other aperient will be required 
for the time being. 
I propose then to cleanse the stomach the first 
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day and give no other medicine. Take care 
that the patient have plenty of cold fresh water 
to drink, light fare, beef soup, with rice or pi- 
lot bread well boiled in it, or according to the 
dog's mode of living, with more or less of meat, 
but well cooked and well mixed, so that it be 
not eaten alone. Where there is a tendency to 
looseness, raw flour may be tied up in a fine 
cloth and boiled for three or four hours, after 
which it may be mixed in with the soup. It is 
not so common for dogs with Distemper to be 
constipated in their bowels ; the reverse is 
generally the case, and has particularly to be 
guarded against, after the system has been thor- 
oughly cleansed. In many distemper-cases, 
the dog has a ravenous appetite and appears to 
decrease in size, according to the amount of 
food eaten, clearly proving that it passes off 
undigested, thus leaving the multitudinous parts 
of the system wholly unprovided for, and the 
whole frame to wither away. The second day 
castor oil in very small doses should be admin- 
istered every two hours, till it operates freely, 
say, from a quarter of a tea-spoon to half a 
table-spoonful at a time, according to the age 
and size of the animal. Should be be very 
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costive, the doses may be doubled. The less 
medicine given in Distemper, the better, never- 
theless what is necessary, must be done. Suffi- 
cient warmth, perfect clealiness, freedom from 
damp, light diet, and a comfortable bed are es- 
sential to a fair prospect of recovery. The 
strength must be kept up as much as possible, 
by feeding little and often, but never as much 
as the dog would eat. You need not be uneasy 
about his dying of starvation j he is the last 
animal in the world to dream of committing 
suicide. If he will only eat a little, he need 
not be forced, except on particular occasions, 
such as his absolutely refusing all manner of 
food for a day or two, in which case a little 
strong beef soup may be fed to him with a 
spoon every hour or so. Fits are very common 
to dogs with Distemper, and still more common 
to those who have it not. As an accompani- 
ment to Distemper, they are far more dange- 
rous ; but let us once see the digestive organs 
right and all the dependencies will follow suit. 
In wounds and local attacks, local applications 
may in a measure suffice, but in distemper, the 
righting of the whole machine must be eflfected 
at the main spring. For distemper-looseness, 
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diarrhoea or dysentery, the best remedy 1 have 
found is 4th proof French Brandy, ground all- 
spice and brown sugar, viz : a gill of French 
Brandy, a table-spoonful of ground allspice, 
and a heaped table-spoon of brown sugar. 
Mix the allspice and sugar iu a saucer and stir 
in the brandy. Place this saucer and its con- 
tents on an inverted saucer, and set fire to the 
ingredients, and. stir gently till the fire goes 
out. When cool enough, pour into a bottle, 
shaking it well, every time you pour oflF. Give 
the patient from half a tea-spoon to half a 
table-spoonful in twice or three times the quan- 
tity of water, every houi* or two, till the loose- 
ness is checked. If the animal should be at 
anytime too costive, give small doses of castor 
oil as before recommended. With these sim- 
ple remedies, the enemy may be kept at bay, 
and Dame Nature will have a fair chance of 
minding her own business. In a healthy dog 
the nose is cool and moist, and is consequently 
a very fair index to the general health ; al- 
though when the animal is consumptive, or 
much reduced in flesh, the nose, ears and ex- 
tremities are all cold, from a lack of the power 
of general circulation. Small stimulative doses 
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are then very useful ; a little weak, well-sugar* 
ed brandy and water, every hour or two, with 
or without strong beef tea, according to neces- 
sity. Looseness is far more dangerous than 
costiveness, and far more diflScult to arrest on 
a sure basis, as it should by no means be too 
suddenly checked by powerful astringents. 
The brandy and allspice compound before re- 
commended, I '^congider to be the safest and 
most efficient. With this I have not only cured 
the most obstinate cases of Diarrhoea, but have 
restored animals, who appeared to have breath- 
ed their last. I once sharpened my knife to 
skin a favorite King Charles' Spaniel whom 
I supposed to be breathing his last, but sudden- 
ly changing my mind, I gave him three doses of 
this compound, at intervals of half an hour. 
After the first, he kicked out his hind leg, after 
the second he slightly raised his head ; after 
the third he tottered off several yards, and 
from that hour rapidly recovered. Remem- 
ber, I am a powerful advocate of little and 
often, in all oases of prostration from disease, 
more especially in Distemper. Nature in an 
exhausted state is paralyzed by powerful doses, 
whilst she appropriates advantageously the 
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gentle droppmgs. If stoppage sboulJ not 
yield to small hourly doses of castor oil, the 
bowels may be well rubbed, with brandy 
spirits of turpentine, or alcohol with spirits o* 
camphor and ether. An injection of blood-warm 
soap-suds may be used and repeated everj 
fifteen minutes till an operation is effected. 
Should this not succeed (and the patient be not 
inconveniently large), give him a bath, as 
hot as he can readily bear it, for five or ten 
minutes ; after which, rub him heartily and 
thoroughly dry ; keep him well covered, till he 
has entirely recovered its effects and a natural 
reaction has taken place. I have however, 
very rarely failed with small doses of castor-oil, 
which I have occasionally persevered in for 
thirty-six hours. Of course on the first indi- 
cation of relief, it must be stopped and small 
doses of light nourishing food be substituted. 
When the distempered dog shows heaviness 
about the eyes or giddiness, he should not be 
exposed to much light. As what effects the eye, 
effects the brain and what effects the brain acts 
on the whole system. A slight affection of the 
brain, requires in a dog, but little outer excite- 
ment to produce fits, which tendency should be 
checked, as much as possible. 
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Pine bred pets are very easily unnerved, 
especially when in a delicate state of health ; 
quietness is as essential to their recovery as to 
a human being in a similar condition. Do not 
presume that all fits have any connexion with" 
distemper. They often arise from a naturally 
weak and nervous temperament, and oftener 
still from indigestion and worms. The latter 
may generally be known by a tightness of the 
belly, (especially in puppies), irregularity of 
stool, sometimes loose and sometimes the re- 
verse, jumping during sleep, a rumbling noise 
in the inside ; by the ainimal dragging himself 
along on his hind parts, by his suddenly yelp- 
ing and changing his position, and by the oft 
renewal of his yelling. These symptoms have 
seldom anything to do with Distemper, though 
they may sometimes co-exist with it. The 
worms should be got rid of first and Distemper 
afterwards, should both be visibly marked to- 
gether. Worms, in young puppies are often 
mistaken for Distemper. The looseness arising 
from worms should not be checked, till the 
worms are expelled by medicine. Stoppage is 
also caused by worms, by solid knots of them 
blockading the intestines. As the worm 
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medicines I recommend under the head of 
** Worms^^ are not calculated to injure the con- 
stitution of the most delicate, it may be safely 
administered whenever worms are suspected. 
Dogs have been inoculated for Distemper, but 
I have not heard of any benefits arising from 
it. In raising Sporting-Dogs, my plan is to in 
troduce them to the disease, when they are in a 
healthy state, but not when the disease has as- 
sumed a virulent form, I think the most favor- 
able time to be just after they have finished 
shedding their teeth. They are then generally 
in a healthy condition, and on that account the 
disease seldom proves fatal ; to say nothing of 
our being fully prepared to treat our patients 
accordingly. It is very rare indeed for an ani- 
mal to contract the disease twice, though it may 
often return, if it has not been judiciously or 
thoroughly eradicated. I would advise those 
then, who would raise Pointers or Setters, to 
force them into Distemper at a suitable period, 
as it is more particularly trying to lose a spor- 
ting-dog, after the trouble and expense of rais- 
ing and breaking ; to which may be added the 
blighting of our long cherished hopes of an 
invaluable field companion ; but on no account 
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expose him to the Disease, till he present his 
new set of teeth, as they are often totallj min- 
ed bj its effects ; not only the organs of masti- 
cation, bnt his breath, his health and his 
beauty. Setters, Pointers, Greyhounds and 
Newfoundlands are more severely affected by 
Distemper, than the ordinary breeds of Dogs. 
Their food in early life should not he too gross, 
neither should the stomach be overcharged ; 
for although, as I have before observed, there 
be no antidote against Distemper, yet its at- 
tacks may be mitigated by attending to the 
general health of our favorites. We must first 
be careful to procure healthy stock, keep them 
on wholesome food, neither stuff nor starve 
them, keep their ears warm, their noses cool, 
and their gums rosy ; neither compel them 
to be hot or cold, wet or exposed. 

In Distemper, the matting up of the eyes 
should be- cautiously guarded against ; by often 
washing with warm milk and rubbing a little 
sweet oil on the lids. When the animal can- 
not see, his trouble is heightened, and the 
whole nervous system thereby affected, and as 
dogs are very sensible and sensitive animals, 
endowed with almost human intellect, we must 
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remember that whatever tends to cheer and en- 
liven them, has a happy effect on their physical 
ailments. When the heaviness of the head is not 
relieved by aperient medicines, the crown of 
the head may be shaved and a fly-blister placed 
thereon ; a little blood may be taken from th 
ears, or the head may be often bathed with 
cold water and carefully dried off. However, 
I do not recommend bleeding, except in ex- 
treme cases. Instead of a seton, so much 
recommended by Dogologists, I prefer passing a 
sharp red-hot iron about the size of a lead pen- 
cil through the skin at the back of the neck, 
leaving the wound to fester ; it often has a 
happy effect, in relieving the head and carrying 
off the humors. It may be allowed to heal of 
its own accord and reopened, if requisite. If any 
twitching or shaking of the limbs should come 
on, it should be immediately taken in hand, 
and every means used to keep up the circula- 
tion, by rubbing in a strong liniment, composed 
of spirits of turpentine, alcohol, oil and lauda- 
num, or if nothing be used, the friction alone 
will be serviceable. " Butler's Mange Lini- 
ment" has been used with great effect, in such 
cases. In this state, especially, the animal 
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Bhoald not be exposed to any kind of damp ; 
the bowels should be kept in a proper state, 
the food should be light, he should be carefully 
supplied with fresh water and a comfortable 
bed. If the weather be favorable, he should 
have as much exercise as he can conveniently 
bear. These nervous twitchings, if not attend- 
ed to in time, are difficult to cure, and even 
with all our precautions and attentions, are 
always to be dreaded. When they neither 
yield to care, medicine, diet or friction, the 
poor sufferer had better be put out of his mise- 
ry. I have had valuable patients lying help- 
less, for many months, long after the whole 
hind parts were completely paralyzed and life- 
less, and have at last been induced to destroy 
them by drowning, the only method of proving 
whether their limbs might ever regain their 
motion, in the agonies of dissolution ; but the 
sufiTerers have invariably sunk, umoeighted to 
the bottom. Light twitchings happen to dogs 
occasionally, when they have no Distemper, 
and often depart without help. For this I 
have found nothing so good as rubbing aad 
warmth. Mange and other cutaneous erup- 
tions are considered by some writers as fore- 
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runners of Distemper. Distempered animals 
often have postules on the bowels principally, 
but they have not the appearance of ordinary 
mange. When these postules break out in 
Distemper, it is far from a favorable symptom. 
They should be treated however, as Mange, and 
great care should be taken of the sick one, as ho 
is then more liable to take cold, than at any 
other period. Distemper is more apt to be 
fatal with animals fed on a rank meat diet, but 
do not suppose that any food is an absolute 
preventive ; I have seen hundreds die, who 
never tasted anything but cracker and milk, 
and many indeed, who never lived long enough 
to eat anything at all. Dogs are very rarely 
blinded by Distemper ;. the bluish film which 
often covers the eye, naturally disappears, as 
the animal recovers, and it is far better let 
alone, with the exception of gently washing 
with warm milk and water. If a dog be taken 
with Distemper, he should be removed from his 
companions, to avoid infection, though I have 
found this to be no positive guarantee, as the 
causes originating it in the one, may equally 
operate on another, and Distemper maybe lurk- 
ing in the system for weeks, before it makes a 
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decided i^pearaiice. I could enumerate a 
host of Distemper remedies, but as my object 
is to simplify, I shall not enlarge on their 
respective YirtiiM» 
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Next to Distemper, Mange is the most eommon 
and the most troublesome disease, that Dog^ 
dom is heir to. No breed, no age, no size is 
exempt from its attacks. It is propagated i^ 
a variety of ways, and is to a great extent 
hereditary. It is also contagious, is spontan- 
eously produced by gross feeding and dirty 
bedding, and is sometimes an appendage to Dis 
temper. I have seen puppies, covered with 
Mange-sores on their enjfcering the world, en- 
tailed on them by their Sire or Dam, or per- 
haps even of origin more remote. A dog, by 
simply lying where a diseased animal has been, 
may become contaminated, or by coming in 
contact with him in the street. Fortunately, 
it cannot be taken by any human being, (at 
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least I have never known a case), any more 
than the Scarlet Fever can be conveyed to a 
dog. It is very similar to the Itch, in the 
human race, and I should think surpassed even 
the genuine " Scotch Fiddled I have good 
grounds for believing that ordinary Mange, is 
produced by insects, generated in the blood 
and brought to life on the skin. Of the secret 
of their formation, I confess my entire igno- 
rance ; but as outward applications are far 
more efficacious than anything taken internally, 
and as one rubbing with the Mange-Liniment 
allays the irritation, I am still further con- 
vinced of its being an animal production. 

Are not insects ^risibly hrought tb light in 
the same Tray on the surface of the human 
body? The tendency of the secretions of the 
system to produce these animalculae may cer- 
tainly in a great measure be averted, by keep- 
ing the body in a healthy state, so as to check 
any stagnancy of the juices, which favors the 
spontaneous production of animal life. Whole- 
some and moderate fare, exercise and cleanli- 
ness are the grand preventives, "Butler's 
Mange Liniment and Flea Exterminator" is a 
sovereign cure, as it not only eradicates the 
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disease, but speedily reproduces a superabun- 
dance of hair. But I would recommend both 
preventives and cure. As the Disease is prin- 
cipally caused by impurities, perfect cleanliness 
must be attended to without, and all grossness 
avoided within, where there is any indication 
of eruption. If " Butler's Mange Liniment" 
cannot be had. Oil of Vitriol, diluted to the 
strength at which it can just be borne on the 
tongue, without burning, to which add a 
quarter of an ounce of finely ground Indigo 
and a quarter of an ounce of Gunpowder, 
(mixed well together), to a quart of the diluted 
Oil of Vitriol. The animal should be first well 
washed (if the weather, &c., be favorable), and 
then rubbed all over with the mixture, every 
other day. Every alternate day, he should be 
well anointed with common fish-oil. An oint- 
ment of Sulphur and Lard is another remedy, 
but I object to Sulphur, as it often strikes to 
the limbs of the animal, injuring Jbim for life, 
so if this be used, he should be carefully kept 
from taking cold. It is preferable that he 
should be washed, before every application. 
Whatever be used, the beast should be rubbed 
from the tip of the uose to all his extremities 
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and the mixture must be well rubbed in. 
" Butler's Mange Liniment," never fails to pro- 
duce a beautiful coat and to allay the irritation 
on the first application ; which I have never 
known any other compound to effect. Its 
application should however, be repeated every 
other day, for three or four times, to ensure 
death to all forthcoming animalculse. No ani- 
mal occasionally rubbed with it, has been 
known to take the Mange, and for beautifying 
the coat and cleansing the skin, its equal is not 
to be found. Dogs affected with any cutan- 
eous eruption, should be subjected to a 
thorough but gentle physicing, and their mode 
of living should be entirely changed, in order 
to give the constitution a fair chance to purify 
itself, and put a stop to all further spontaneous 
insectile productions among the sluggish se- 
cretions of a disordered frame 

The visible symptoms of Mange are, bare 
spots, irritation, eruptions on the skin, a shorten- 
ing, or unnatuKil falling off of the hair, red- 
ness on the back, bowels or other parts. Fleas 
also produce a kind of Mange, perhaps the 
most difBicult of cure ; as they disease and poi- 
son the whole surface of the body, and if 
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neglected sometimes reduce the system to un- 
recoverable weakness, by depriving the dog of 
liis necessary rest. Very old dogs are the 
most difBicult to cure,but I have not met with an 
incurable subject yet. The disease, however, 
should be taken in hand as early as possible, 
as, to say the least of it, it greatly annoys and 
disfigures the sufferer for a season. 
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It is somewhat difficult to define the varied 
symptoms of Hydrophobia. Incautiously to 
attempt it might perhaps arouse fears, where 
there existed na «cause for alarm. For the 
consolation of the nervous however, I may com- 
mence by assuring them, that a mad dog is 
indeed a very rare production, and that perhaps 
not over one in a thousand of those accused of 
it may be pronounced guilty. Every ill-bred 
street-roving bone-grubber, every dog despair- 
ingly seeking his master, every canine in a fit, 
every poor beast, overcome with heat and fa- 
tigue, every affrighted quadruped seeking ref- 
uge from his merciless pursuers, in fine, every 
favorite, who may portray a certain strange- 
ness of demeanor, must of course be mad. In 
the last ten years, I have not had a single case 
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of Hydrophobia, among an average stock of 
sixty or seventy dogs, under my own eye, nor a 
solitary case, among some twenty or thirty 
more, kept for me by others ; although I have 
had many, which, had they fallen under 
public notice, would no doubt have excited tho 
usual and alarming echo of Mad dog I Mad 
dogl 

A vacant, wild, sullen expression of the eye, 
moreraents to and fro, apparently without an 
object, a tendency in the animal to devour that, 
which he would at other times have left unno- 
ticed ; unusual indications of aflFection, in whicli 
he persists, in spite of his master's commands ; 
a marked uneasiness in all his movements ; a 
constant changing from place to place ; a dis- 
position to snap on the slightest approach of 
annoyance : a desire to retire from the presence 
of any one ; an unwillingness to quit his retreat 
or to come at his master's call, licking his own 
urine, &c., these are symptoms of Hydrophobia. 
Yet all these may exist in different animals, 
and not one of them be bordering on madness, 
Nevertheless, there is after all, a certain some- 
thing, in the appearance of an animal with the 
symptoms of Rabies, that should not be misun- 
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derstood by him, who has beea aceustomed to 
Bcan the ordinary moTements of his favorite. 
The decided change which has taken place 
should not be carelessly disregarded, and when- 
ever any suspicious indications present them 
selves, the animal should be securely chained 
or confined, where he may be out of the reach 
of everybody, until the case be clearly defined. 
I do not mean by this, that a suspected indi- 
vidual, who has already become the subject of 
a marked change of demeanor, should be even 
trusted with his master's fingers, but that he 
should be collared and chained in such a way, 
as to annihilate all risk of injury. The eye 
will generally denote the disposition; therefore 
where suspicion exists, and before the hand be 
extended to touch the animal, he should bo 
playfully spoken to by his master, who may 
gently and jocosely present him some object at- 
tached to the end of a long stick, which will 
be a fair way of testing his feelings. 

He should be excited by his usual watch- 
words, that he may afford an opportunity of 
noting his actions. His usual food and water 
should be cautiously placed within his reach ; 
in fine, every precaution should be observed, 
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for although cases of Hydrophobia are happily 
rare, the bare idea of it, (as an old lady justly 
remarked,) is no joking matter. Thus, should 
there be nothing amiss, a great deal of uneasi- 
ness may be avoided. Some of the causes of 
Madiiess in dogs, I have found to be the follow- 
ing ; exposure to the sun, without the power of 
retreat ; deprivation of water, especially during 
warm weather ; unw'holesome food, remaining 
undigested in the stomach ; heat, excitement 
and lack of nourishment, accompanied by con- 
tinued worry ings, pel tings, and drivings ; the 
constant wear and tear of the whole nervous 
system, produced by fleas being allowed to ac- 
cumulate ; the bite of rabid dogs or venomous 
reptiles ; bones or any foreign object stuck in 
the jaw or throat. But a more ordinary im- 
pulse to Babies than any of the foregoing, I 
believe to be the dogged determination of the 
male in pursuit of the female, more especially 
when great heat, lack of food and water, and 
protracted journeyings are added to the tor- 
ments of unsatisfied lust. Of this I have 
known several unmistakeable instances ; in- 
deed every circumstance attending these head-- 
strong peregrinations combines to agitate and 
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disorder the whole nervous fabric of the natu- 
rally excitable canine. Some years ago, I had 
three cases of decided madness ; two caused by 
the bite of venomous reptiles ; the third by 
a sunstroke. Of course I safely and securely 
chained all the patients, and marked their daily 
progress. The two bitten subjects grew worse 
and worse, till I relieved them by a merciful 
death ; the third, by my throwing cold water 
on her, three or four times a day and keeping 
her in the cool shade, with little light, gradu- 
ally recovered, and afterwards produced sever- 
al litters of puppies, one of which lived just 
long enough to be swallowed by an alligator on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Neither of these 
dogs refused to drink, but the two former had 
lost all power of swallowing, for some time 
previous to my destroying them. Rabies, caus- 
ed by venomous bites or objects sticking in the 
throat or jaws is perhaps the most incurable, 
as it is by no means advisable for the in- 
experienced to risk an operation, at an ad- 
vanced stage of the inflammation. I believe 
many cures might be effected, if the animals 
were only kept safely bound in the shade and 
constantly cooled with water, I mean where 
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the cause may be indigestion, over-excitement 
or sunstroke. When an animal has been bittern 
by another, known to be mad, I consider it un- 
doubtedly the safest method to destroy him ; 
although I have known many dogs, which have 
never been aflFected by the bite, whilst others 
have become its victims. 

Dipping in salt water, three times following, 
each time keeping the patient under till he is 
nearly exhausted, has been thought to take such 
an effect on the system, as to annihilate the 
venomous power. True, I remember a case in 
England, where two dogs were bitten by a 
mad dog, within five minutes of each other. 
One was a Pointer, owned by a great sports- 
man of my acquaintance, who immediately 
drove twelve miles to the salt water, and there 
plunged his favorite almost to death. The 
other dog remained unnoticed and unattended 
to. In a few days after, the neglected animal 
went raving mad and committed fearful ravages, 
whilst the Pointer never portrayed the most 
remote symptom of Hydrophobia, during the 
remaining years of his life. I have also seen 
various persons at Southampton, almost ducked 
to death, to avoid the consequence of the bites 
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of mad dogs, and this was considered an all 
sufficient safeguard. But I am rather slow at 
hasty inferences, especially on the subject of 
mad dogs. 'With regard to the fact of the 
Pointer mentioned, his system might not hare 
been as susceptible of absorbing the virus as 
that of his unlucky neighbor, neither might he 
have been as severely bitten, and as it is well 
known that all dogs will not be aflFected by 
bites of rabid animals, the Pointer might have 
belonged to the class of non-absorbents. With 
regard to the persons alluded to, they might 
have been bitten either by an imaginary mad 
dog, or by one whose nervous system alone was 
under temporary derangement. 

The bites of really mad animals differ wide- 
ly in their poisoning powers, and in many cases 
I imagine the danger would be very trifling. 
The venom issuing from a really corrupt sys- 
*tem must diflFer widely in virulence from that 
produced by simple nervous excitement. I 
have often been bitten by dogs, laboring un- 
der temporary derangement and mad to all in- 
tents and purposes (if animals unconscious of 
their acts may be termed insane,) and I certain- 
ly liave never felt any fear and but little incon- 
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venience from it. But the bite of a really 
rabid animal, who has had the disease festering 
his whole frame, is at all times to be dreaded. 
Neither the Fits in Distemper, nor ordinary 
Fits should be mistaken for Hydrophobia. They 
bear but little resemblance to it. Fits, in rabid 
animals are preceded by diflferent premonitory 
symptoms, and are generally the sequel of a train 
of incoherent, extraordinary and unreasonable 
performances. In all fits, however, the ani-. 
mal should be handled very cautiously, as his 
unconsciousness may result in inflicting injury, 
where none was intended, and bites are at all 
times more or less poisonous. A person bitten 
by a mad dog should have the wounded parts 
immediately taken out by a skilful surgeon, 
and the sore should be afterwards thoroughly 
burnt out with lunar caustic. I would also re- 
commend the application of a dozen leeches to 
the neighboring parts, and a soft poultice to 
encourage the flow of blood to a limited extent, 
whilst a bandage be tied above the wound, to 
lessen the circulation, till the operation be ter- 
minated. Cooling aperient medicines cannot 
be amiss ; the treatment however should be 
regulated through the advice of a skilful prac- 
titioner. ^ , 
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Prom what I have seen and heard, I havo 
some little faith in salt water ducking, and 
wonld certainly try it, as it would not be likely 
to do any injury. Do not wait for a Doctor 
to cut out the bite, if he be far off, and you have 
judgment enough to operate, without cutting 
an artery, or risking danger in the loss of 
blood. Time is every thing, and if attended to 
early, there is very little fear of danger even 
from the most venomous bite. Many foolish 
people imagine that if a healthy dog bite a 
person and the animal should at any after 
time become rabid, that the individual may on 
that account become the subject of Hydropho- 
bia. This must be all moonshine. By the same 
method of reasoning, should the person with 
whom I associate in New York, die of the yel- 
low fever in New Orleans, I must also fall a 
victim to it. How many faithful animals have 
been sacrificed, through this nonsensical 
idea I Certainly it were better for a dog to 
suffer death, than that the nerves of anj human 
being should be continually agitated even by 
such peurile humdrum, yet it is high time that 
reasoning minds should avoid conclusions, 
where there is no connection between cause 
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and effect. Hydrophobia signifies a dread of 
water ; bat it is no proof of canine madness 
that a dog should refuse to drink, neither is it 
a test of his sanity, should he drink to the full. 
In a certain stage of Hydropliobia, where the 
head is the most affected, anything glistening 
causes the unconscious animal to start and vary 
his course. When kept in the dark, or with 
little light, the rabid animal will generally 
keep secluded and still ; therefore in all cases 
of affection of the brain, he should be kept as 
much as possible from the light. Mad dogs 
when not excited by glaring objects often 
drink freely to assuage the fever raging within, 
but in their flighty paroxysms they shun all 
dazzling objects which flash on their disordered 
vision. 
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COLDS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, INFLAM- 
MATION OP THE LUNGS. 



Colds and Cough, when unconnected with any 
other complaints are seldom difficult to cure. 
Dogs are very liable to take cold, but we sel- 
dom notice it, except when we consider it 
either the forerunner or accompaniment of Dis- 
temper, or some serious affection of the lungs. 
Indeed an ordinary cold, discernible only by a 
light watery oozing from the eyes or nose, sel- 
dom requires any medical treatment, should no 
other symptoms* present themselves. An emetic 
of common salt, and the next day from half 
a teaspoon to half a table-spoonful of castor 
oil, repeated every two hours, till a good ope- 
ration be effected, keeping the animal in a suf- 
ficiently warm place, feeding him rather less 
than usual, (should he be inclined to fat or not 
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habituated to exercise) will often cure a newly- 
contracted cough or cold, without further rem- 
edies. Should these fail, try the expressed 
juice of onions, boiled up with sugar; a teaspoon- 
ful or so to be given every three or four hours. 
Rubbing the throat and breast with spirits of 
Turpentine and oil in equal parts, or " Butler's 
Mange Liniment,'^ if you have any, will be of 
service. If the dog will drink fish oil of his 
own accord, he may have a teaspoon or table- 
spoonful two or three times a day. A few drops 
of paregoric, in ten times the quantity of water, 
administered occasionally, I have also found to 
afford relief. Distemper-cough, must be treat- 
ed as a part of Distemper and other symptoms 
taken into consideration, but in any case, what 
I here recommend, .cannot fail to be of good 
effect. Blisters may be resorted to, should 
other means prove unsuccessful, and should 
there be a continuance of fever, the animal may 
be bled. I am no advocate of bleeding ex- 
cept in cases of incurable fits ; blisters also 
are very troublesome, and I think may general- 
ly be avoided. Small and repeated doses of 
fish-oil tend greatly to relieve Cough or Cold, 
but should not be allowed to act too freely. 
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A warm bed, light fare, freedom from damp or 
Bttddea chills must however be particularly at- 
teuded to. 

Asthma is troublesome, and not so easily got 
rid of. It appears to settle more firmly on the 
constitution than either cough or cold, and is 
commonly the result of over-feeding, of contin- 
ued lack of exercise, of exposure to chills, &c.; 
therefore asthmatic quadrupeds should be kept 
on light diet, or if otherwise, should never be 
fed to the full, be well supplied with fresh 
water, and not be exposed to cold or wet. 
Gentle emetics often relieve for a season > rub- 
bing the throat with a powerful liniment, not 
allowing the patient to get fat; gentle and reg- 
ular exercise, all contribute to effect a cure. 
Milk, sweetened with molasses, is good for all 
complaints of the chest in dogs. Asthma is 
with difficulty totally eradicated, but, by at- 
tending to the remedial means, the animal will 
generally suffer but little, except in cases of 
age, or a debilitated constitution. Blisters and 
bleeding are resorted to by those who under- 
stand the business, but their effects are seldom 
of lasting benefit. Hot baths and hearty rub- 
bings are also very beneficial and the bowels 
should never be constiDated. 
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iDflammation of the Lungs imparts to the ani- 
mal a drowsy, sleepy appearance. He is little 
inclined to lie down, and is continually droop- 
ing his head, when sitting onhishannches, is gen- 
erally very thirsty, with little appetite and hot 
breath. It is often an accompaniment to Distem- 
per, when it is more fatal than under any othei 
circumstances. When this disease is manifest, 
the diet should be very light and nourishing ; 
the animal should be kept comfortably warm. 
Prom ten to twenty grains of Nitre with from 
two to five grains of antimonial powder may 
be given morning and evening. A little cro- 
ton-oil or blister-ointment may be rubbed on 
the chest, or a bag of hot hops be placed be- 
tween the fore legs for a few hours. But after 
all, care and attention are the most important, 
as any cold taken by an animal in this state is 
liable to be fatal. The foeces should be careful- 
ly noted, and Diarrhoea or Constipation imme- 
diately attended to. Rapid consumption will 
be the result of Inflammation of the Lungs, it 
the disease be not attended to in time. Warm 
baths, if the alaimal can be afterwards thorough 
ly well rubbed and dried, will tend to invigo- 
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rate and increase the circulation, but they 
should not be often repeated, or they may have 
the contrary effect. 
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WORMS 



WoBMiS .vre very annoying to Dogs of all 
breeds 4.^d ages, but are seldom fatal, after 
the teething-period. Puppies oft^n come into 
the world, loaded with worms ; if not,they gen- 
erally begin to suffer from them, before they 
have left oflf sucking. In puppies, worms may 
be detected by an enlargement and tightness of 
the bowels, a weakness in the eyes, coldness of 
the ears, a restless movement from place to 
place, particularly after a meal. Sometimes 
they produce great pain and cause the animal 
to start up, continually uttering distressing 
cries, as though he were suddenly pricked with 
some pointed instrument. In dogs of maturer 
growth, the suffering does not appear to be 
very severe, but the annoyance generally re- 
veals itself, by the animal dragging his hind 
parts along the ground, when the worms 
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approach the rectum. He will grow lean 
withoat any apparent cause, will sometimes bo 
ravenous and at other times refuse his food. 
Although I believe few full-grown animals fall 
victims to worms, yet they are a constant 
source of annoyance and destroy both the com- 
fort and comeliness of the animal. As well 
nigh all dogs are more or less troubled with 
them, and as they may be destroyed without 
resorting to dangerous medicines, the neces- 
sary remedies may be applied, where there is 
suspicion of their presence. In young puppies, 
sometimes a few small doses of castor-oil will 
carry them ofif. Should this however, not suf- 
j6ce, other medicines must be resorted to. 
There are many excellent remedies for worms. 
The three following I consider all-sufficient : 
First, Oowage and Bitter Aloes. Second, 
finely powdered Glass, followed by a dose of 
Bitter Aloes the next morning. Steel-filings, 
followed by a dose of Aloes the next day. 
Try three successive doses of the first, every 
other morning on the animal fasting, if no 
improvement be visible, use the second in the 
same way, and if that does not give satisfac- 
tion, administer the third. Either of them may 
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be mixed np in fat or snel, which the dog may 
be tempted to swallow, if the pill be wrapped 
in a piece of meat ; if not, he may be easily 
made to take it. Rubbing the bowels with 
spirits of turpentine is very good, but it should 
be rubbed in, till thoroughly dry. Puppies 
with worms should be kept warm and comfort- 
able, as when wormy they are weak and chilly. 
There are a variety of these worms : thread- 
worms, tape-worms, wire worms, flat-worms. 
The wire-worm, I have found the most trouble- 
some and fatal ; they are an inch or so long, 
about the size of small twine, very hard, and 
sharp pointed at both ends. They collect in 
knots, impeding the passage of the foeces, and 
will often, if neglected, bore through into the 
cavity of the bowels, after which the animal 
will not long survive. I have opened many 
puppies, where the intestines have contained 
nothing but worms, proving that what should 
have nourished the animal had been completely 
absorbed by them. Cough is sometimes indica- 
tive of their presence, consequently ma^ 
sometimes be relieved by the worm medicines. 
An emetic of common salt is a good beginning 
towards their destruction, as they often lodge 
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in the stomach and sometimes creep out at the 
mouth and even through the nose. If a dog 
does not gain flesh on a reasonable allowance 
of food, he may be suspected of worms and 
treated accordingly 

Calomel, of course is a great worm cure, but 
I never use it, because I consider the remedy 
worse than the disease. 

WORM DOSES. 

First. 
1-2 ounjee Steel-filings, mixed in fat and 
made into twenty-four pills, one more or less, 
to be given every morning, according to size of 
dog. 

Second. 
Teaspoonful Cowage; 48 grains powdered 
Aloes ; made into 12 pills, one more or less to 
be given every morning. 

Third. 
A pinch, more or less of powdered Glass, 
mixed in suet, each dose. 
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Diseases of the nerves are not at all uncommon 
with dogs, and are by no means the most easy 
of management, as they are often the focus of 
other maladies, which seem to revenge them- 
selves on the nervous system, and must not be 
considered mere local affections. They are not 
however so diflBcult to cure, if taken to in time, 
before the muscles become too contracted to 
admit of restoration. Of course the longer the 
contraction has existed, the more distant the 
cure ; therefore all nervous affections should 
be taken in hand at the earliest stages. 

Rheumatic affections in dogs, ( as well in as 
the human race) are more effectually treated by 
simple preventives, than by any amount of 
Gamboge, Colocynth, Calomel, &c. The fol- 
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lowing causes may snggest the most natural 
remedies, yiz : sleeping in the damp, exposure 
to cold after violent exercise, sndden change 
from heat to cold, lack of sufficient circulation 
after coming out of the water, gross feeding, 
combined with lack of exercise, &c. No doubt 
the aboTC are amply sufficient to produce any 
malady, incident to the canine system ; still, 
well nigh every dog is continually exposed to 
them, yet, how few comparatively are troubled 
with rheumatic complaints. 

To the over kindness or cruel treatment of 
the master, are to be attributed the majority of 
these ailments. The Sportsman hastily lays 
down his gun and hurries to his repast, whilst 
the poor dog, who has traveled three or four 
miles to his master's one, is left out of doors, 
chilled and unattended to, impatiently waiting 
at the door for a stray bone, or a few indiges- 
tible scraps, instead of his having been heartily 
rubbed, decently fed and comfortably bedded. 
The house-pet is hurried out from under the 
hot stove into the cold air, or is perhaps con- 
demned to shiver awhile at the door, to atone 
for a midemeanor. The favorite Newfoundland 
is indulged to a bath, and tied up dripping to 
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kis kennel ; the trusty gnard-dog is allowed 
to bask all day by the fire, and is condemned 
to bark all night at the moon, to keep himself 
warm. Continued constipation of the bowels 
is often productive of var ions forms of muscular 
affection, by checking the regular action of the 
system, and producing an irregular and confin- 
ed circulation. In fact, anything that tendfi to 
disorder the canine fabric may develop its re- 
sults in a rheumatic form. I hope I may not 
be accused of Quackery, if I am inclined to 
treat all diseases more or less alike ; but one 
thing is certain, the stomach and digestive 
organs are the root of almost every malady, and 
must be the first objects of our solicitude, in all 
physical derangements. To many, the idea of 
giving an animal castor-oil for the Rhematism, 
or Salt for a broken leg, may appear decidedly 
preposterous. But with Rheumatism we must 
also begin by purifying the system and attend- 
ing to the diet. The patient must be kept as 
much as possible from sudden changes, must be 
fed on light, yet nutritious fare, be provided 
with a comfortable sleeping place and not be 
allowed to go out in wet weather. In the ken- 
nel to which he is chained, all chinks should 
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be stopped, to exclude side-draughts, or he 

should, (if not in the house), be more properly 

kept in the stable, or any convenient enclosure. 

Repeat rubbings, morning and evening of the 

parts affected with strong penetrating lini 

ments, * keeping the bowels gently open, and 

occasionally administering the anti-rheumatic 

compound : 

Gamboge, 6 grains, ) . . . . 

Colocynth, 8 grains, [ "^JJ '5.. 
Bitter Aloes, 1 scruple, ) ^^ ^^^^• 

Divide into six pills, from half a one to 
two whole pills, to be given every evening,' 
according to the size of the animal, and if 
necessary, a small dose of castor-oil, to be ad- 
ministered every following morning. After 
the above amount of pills have been taken, (or 
six doses), the patient should be allowed to 
remain two days without medicine, unless it 
should be requisite, to stay a looseness or pro- 
mote an evacuation. Setons and blisters may 
be resorted to, should milder treatment prove 
abortive, and when there is inflammation, and 
there be strength enough to warrant bleeding, 
it may occasionally prove advantageous. 

** Butler's Mange Liniment," is very efficacioui. 
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Warm baths are often productiye of great 
benefit, if the animal be not permitted to take 
cold. The mascular affections produced by 
Distemper should be treated in a similar way. 
When the hind legs become weak or partially 
paralysed, a common pitch-plaster is excellent. 
The hair should be thoroughly shaved off, or it 
will not stick : the animal may be either muz- 
zled, or a little oil of Tar rubbed occasionally on 
the plaster will generally prevent him from bit- 
ing it. Strychnine has been used to advantage 
in desperate cases of Rheumatism^ Palsy and 
Paralysis, and I have known one instance, where 
a dog was cured by a dose intended to kill him. 
With all this,* iif it be used at all, it should be 
in very minute doses and under the advice of a 
medical man, and then only as a forlorn hope. 
To Calomel, we are indebted for many cases 
of incurable Rheumatism ; therefore avoid it, 
as much as possible, except in cases, where the 
sufferer is free from exposure, or where other 
remedies have failed ; even then I would 
only give about a third of the ordinary veterin- 
ary dose, combined with a sufficient quantity of 
Rhubarb to correct it, and Aloes to carry it 
off. As in other disorders, strengthening 
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medicines may be necessary, such as Peruvian 
Bark or Gentian Root mixed with ground 
Allspice. For delicate dogs a covering may 
be made to go over the loins, where there is a 
tendency- to weakness, which should be put on 
only, when he is taken out. 
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DISEASES OP THE BYIL 



The eye of the Dog is subject to a rariety o( 
morbid affectioDS, the majority of which do not 
originate in the eye itself, but in a disordered 
state of the secretions ; therefore, the general 
health has to be taken into consideration whilst 
our efforts are alike directed to the locality. 
The eye may be inflamed from fever within, 
may portray the paleness of general debility ; 
may display its sympathy with disease fastened 
on the whole system, or may be deranged sim- 
ply from outward causes ; yet, in nearly all 
cases, the foundation of its cure must be in 
righting the main-spring. Any disordered ac- 
tion of the secretions will generally be yisible 
in the appearance of the eye. Unless the dis- 
ease be purely local, no powerful wash or lotion 
whatever, should be used to the eye of the Dog. 
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Gently washing with lukewarm milk and water, 
keeping it perfectly free from mucus, rubbing 
in fresh lard, butter or goose-grease around the 
neighboring parts ; add to this light fare, light 
aperients and little sunshine, and you will do 
more to abate inflammatory action, thaa by 
any powerful application. 

The dull blueish film, often formed on the eye 
of the distempered animal, requires no applica- 
tion whatever, except that the eye be kept per- 
fectly clean and lightly greased. It generally 
clears away, if the animal recovers; whether 
or not, I consider all local attempts at forcing 
a cure are worse than useless. The film or 
coating that makes its appearance on the eye 
of a healthy animal should not be allowed to 
thicken or increase, or it may eventually termi- 
nate in cataract or blindness. White sugar, 
finely pulverized and blown into the eye 
through a quill, every morning, will at the out- 
set generally eflFect a cure. A little butter dis- 
solved in the corner of the eye is often of great 
service. When the foregoing are unsuccessful, 
finely powdered alum, in minute quantities 
blown into the eye may have the desired effect. 
Should this fail, it may be washed with a weak 
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solution of sugar of lead, or sulphate of zinc, 
otherwise a solution of nitrate of silver, one 
grain to a wine-glass of water with a tea-spoon- 
ful of brandy in it. Only a drop or two of 
this must be dropped in the eye morning and 
evening. Common wounds, bruises, swellings 
and such like in the region of the eye, are speed- 
ily cured by " Butler's Mange Liniment ;" but 
this should never be dropped into the eye. 
Where this is not to be had, a compound of 
Brandy, olive oil, laudanum and turpentine may 
be gently rubbed around but must not be al- 
lowed to enter the eye. Where nothing else 
can be found, goose-grease, lard or butter will 
be of great service. Cataract in the eye* of a 
dog is seldom cured, if firmly established, as in 
that state, ordinary applications are of little 
service, and few understand the operation of 
removing it ; nevertheless, if the patient be of 
sufi&cient value, an oculist might operate on it 
with success, as the animal may be safely and 
securely bound for the operation. 

Running eyes are commonly caused by high 
feeding, constant colds, lack of general exercise, 
damp beds, &c. Sometimes they are the result 
of Distemper and often hereditary, in delicate 
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and high-bred pets. Keeping the eye clean, 
restricting the animal to moderate fare, allow- 
ing him regular exercise, keeping him from 
sudden chills, forbidding him the hot fire or 
burning sun are among the principal preven- 
tives. This running -appears to be a natural 
leak of the system, and unless the health be 
attended to, no local application will be avail- 
ing. I am by profession neither Surgeon nor 
Oculist, therefore I shall not enlarge on the 
diflferent affections of the eye, nor infringe on 
its anatomical technicalities, as I am not wri- 
ting a medical work, biit propose simply to 
give the results of my own personal experience. 
For any serious operation on the eye, I would 
refer my readers to some competent surgeon or 
oculist, advising them by no means to risk it 
themselves. Tf requisite, soft lukewarm poul- 
tices of bread and water, bread and milk, flax- 
seed, 4rc. may be applied with advantage, where 
inflammation arises from any cause whatever ; 
as to putting on and keeping them in place, it 
must be left to the best judgment of the owner 
of the patient. To keep the eye in a healthy 
state, especially in animals of high breed and 
delicate constitutions, everything gross in diet 
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should be forbidden, and constipation carefully 
avoided. Although in many cases^ weakness 
and running of the eyes are incurable, the fore- 
going preventives will be far more effective 
than all that medical treatment could ensure. 
Sleeping m a damp place is highly favorable 
to the production of overflowing humors of the 
eye, and no cure can be expected, where an 
animal given to weeping, is thus exposed. 
Bleeding and blistering are sometimes resorted 
to, for redness and other inflammatory symp- 
toms of the eye, but as few of the unprofession- 
al understand these, operations, I shall not re- 
commend them here. Some dogs have natur- 
ally a ferocious redness about the ball or in the 
corner of the eye. When this is constitutional, 
there are little hopes of a cure. In cases of 
continued inflammation of the eye, a red-hot 
iron, about the size of a common lead pencil^ 
may be pressed through the skin, at the back'of 
the head, (should other remedies fail) and the 
wound may be kept open, until a marked im- 
provement or a cure be effected. 
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Disease of the ear is mostly confined to over 
fed animals. Wandering mongrels and dogs 
boarding at their own expense are not so liable 
to outbursts of gross humors. Heavy-coated 
dogs are oftener attacked with it, than the less 
thickly-coated. Regular exercise, cleanliness 
and simple diet are the most important preven- 
tives. The ear is subject to disease in a vari- 
ety of forms ; common inflammation, sores, 
boils, ulcers, canker, polypus, &c. Any ailment 
of the ear may generally be discovered by the 
animal's shaking his head and rubbing it with 
his paw. Should there be any thick or matted 
hair inside the ear, it should be cleared out as 
gently as possible, with a pair of tweezers or 
the thumb and finger. Whatever be the form 
of the sore, the ear should first undergo a thor* 
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ongh cleansiDg twice a day with Castile soap 
and lukewarm water for two or three days, 
without any other application. After every 
washing, the ear should be rubbed perfectly dry. 
After this, a weak solution of alum may be used 
twice a day, gradually increasing its strength 
for three or four days in succession; after 
which rub in " Butler's Mange Liaiment," which 
never fails to heal up any kind of wound or 
sore. If this however be not at hand, make 
an embrocation, composed of one-fourth spirits 
ot turpentine, one-fourth oil of tar, and a half 
of olive oil well mixed together, which should 
be applied every day. If the ear should be very 
thick and much inflamed, a soft poultice may be 
applied, either of flaxseed meal, bread, or In- 
dian meal made with strong green tea. But, if 
we can do without poultices, so much the bet- 
ter, as they are troublesome things, and most 
animals dislike bandaging. It may occasion- 
ally be advisable to lance a sore, should it con- 
tinue to inflame, after other applications have 
proved unavailing, but should it form a natural 
head, I have found it better to allow it to take 
its course and burst of its own accord. With 
solid tumors, the case is diflFerent, if they fail 
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to diminish from the use of ordinary means, the 
only remedy is to have them carefully cut out 
by a skillful practioner. Whatever be used as 
a wash for the ear, it should be bloodwarm, 
both on account of its being more suitable to 
the sore or inflammation, but far less shocking 
to the animal. A weak solution of extract of 
lead, with one-tenth brandy may be used as a 
wash, and if used bloodwarm, may be poured 
into the ear, if the part affected cannot be 
reached with a sponge. For obstinate diseases 
of the ear, that yield neither to a purification 
of the system, nor to ordinary outward appli- 
cations, the base of the ear may be bored with 
a red-hot iron, about the size of a common lead 
pencil and the wound kept open till the disease 
is stayed. I have found this to be of great 
benefit ; it acts as a counter-irritation and thus 
relieves the affected part. The edges of the 
ears are subject to a scabby mangy appearance, 
which destroys the growth of the hair, and 
sometimes gradually inflames the whole flap. 
" Butler's Mange Liniment" will speedily cui-e 
this. If it cannot bo had, rub the ear every 
two days with mercurial ointment, and every 
other day it should be thoroughly cleansed and 
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washed off with alcohol, as strong as the ani 
mal can bear it. If a violent discharge of the 
ear should not be checked by the foregoing 
remedies, the nicer may be burnt out with 
caustic. Often a putrid odor will issue from 
the diseased ear, though this cannot continue 
long, when it is kept thoroughly clean. A so- 
lution of chloride of lime, very weak, will act 
as a purifier. This should be used with the 
sponge, if the diseased parts can be reached. 
In curing diseases of the ear, as with all other 
ailments, the most important thing is to attend 
to the general health of the patient, as other- 
wise the disease may be only driven from one 
locality, to be forced out of another. It may 
be often necessary to muzzle the animal, on ap- 
plying the wash, poultice, seton, &c. ; he may 
easily be kept steady and harmless, and should 
on no account be neglected, on account of his 
aversion to handling, but as little roughness as 
possible should be resorted to. Thorns should 
be carefully extracted from the ear, before any 
inflammation sets in, as they then become more 
difficult to detect and more painful to extract. 
I recommend as a preventive against sore ears, 

that they be kept perfectly clean by a regular 

9 
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systematic cleansing with soap and water. I re- 
ally believe filth to be the groundwork of half 
the diseases of the ear, as, however clean other 
parts of the body may be, the ear is generally 
left in a dirty condition. Few even, who wash 
their little pets everthinkof thoroughly cleans- 
ing the inside of the ear. 



SPRAINS, DISLOCATIONS, FRACTURES, 

WOUNDS, SWELLINGS IN THE 

NECK AND THROAT. 



Sprains. — Growing dogs, in particular, from 
Tiheir wild reckless gambols are very apt to 
sprain their joints. I have had a number of 
cases, where a puppy has become lame for a 
considerable time, yet the exact nature of the 
sprain could not be defined, as nothing could 
be felt out of place. I have therefore been led 
to suppose that some of the small tendons 
uniting the joint were over-strained. If not 
attended to early, a constant lameness may be 
he result. The rubbing in of a strong liniment 
such as "Butler's Mange Liniment,'' or any 
other powerful counter-irritant, bathing the 
part often with cold water, enforcing on the 
animal perfect rest, administering cooling med« 
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icine should there be any sign of inflammation 
are about the best means of effecting a res 
toration. 

Dislocation, or the displacement of a joint, 
should be immediately sought for, should there 
be the least suspicion of its existence ; as a 
joint remaining unset for a time, not only be- 
comes difficult to re-set, but serious inflamma- 
tion may arise, from its being neglected, and 
the cure be rendered exceedingly difficult. By 
carefully feeling for the joint and moving the 
limb gently backwards and forwards, a disloca- 
tion may be easily detected, and little skill* 
will be required in setting ; but don't pull too 
hard at once ; let your efforts be graduated, 
according to necessity, or you may strain the 
nerves in righting the bones. After all is 
made right, the same means may be used as 
those recommended for Sprains. 

Fractures demand more skill in their treat- 
ment, as the bones require to be set in their 
place, and small pieces may have sometimes to 
be extracted. The splinters (two thin pieces of • 
wood, whalebone or cardboard) should be care- 
fully put on and bandaged over with a strip of 
calico, under an inch in breadth, but great cau- 
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tion mast be used, not to tighthen them too 
much, which would produce inflammation ; yet 
they must at the same time be made fast enough, 
to prevent them slipping, or causing a disunion 
of the bones. It should not be taken off until 
the fracture be thoroughly and stoutly knit, un- 
less there should be appearance of inflamma- 
tion. The dog should be kept at rest, until 
sufi&ciently recovered, and then he should for a 
season be led on the chain, and not be allowed 
to romp at discretion. The fracture may be 
afterwards daily strengthened by penetrating 
liniments, and cold water applications. Frac- 
tures, other than of the limbs, will require 
skilful treatment, or must be left to work their 
own cure. Dogs are wonderful creatures and 
really recover the most desperate poundings, 
without medical advice or surgical aid; there- 
fore, what you don't understand, you had bet- 
ter let alone. 

Wounds are seldom difficult of cure, and 
will heal up without our assistance, unless the 
system be disordered ; in which case, cooling 
medicines may be necessary to purify the blood 
and facilitate the efforts of Nature. If a 
wound be large, it should be sewed up with 
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thread ; by uniting the parts, it will heal the 
sooner. Oil of Tar and olive-oil in equal parts 
will both cleanse and heal a wound. " Butler^s 
Mange Liniment" is also a speedy cure. Any 
kind of grease is soothing, but should have no 
salt in it, unless the wound be foul, in which 
case it may be washed occasionally with weak 
alum water, which is very cleansing and pre- 
vents the formation of proud flesh. For mange 
sores, use " Butler's liniment.'' In any case, 
keep the animal cool and quiet ; provide him 
with light food, fresh water and comfortable 
lodgings. 

Swellings in the neck and throat will 
sometimes make their appearance, so unexpect- 
ed and suddenly, that we are at a loss to ac- 
count for their origin. With external swel- 
lings, I have seldom found any diflSculty. Spir- 
its of turpentine, oil of Tar and olive-oil in 
equal parts form an excellent liniment, which 
should be well rubbed in morning and evening. 
Should lancing be necessary, it should be done 
by some one that understands it, and this not 
till the inflammation has pretty well reached 
its height. Cooling medicines may be neces- 
sary to purge the system and lessen the tenden* 
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cy to putrefaction in the humors. Any strong 
liniment will be of service, and if none can be 
had, bathing the part in cold water may effect 
a cure, or if you will tie the animal up in a 
cool place, feed hiih light, give him a regular 
supply of fresh water and a little cooling med- 
icine, a cure will generally be effected. Na- 
ture, with a little encouragement knows well 
how to reject impurities, that have been forced 
upon her. Should the swelling arise through 
any foreign object having poisoned the part, 
every effort should be made to extract it ; if 
this cannot be effected, linseed- meal with a lit- 
tle oil of Tar may be used as a poultice, or a 
piich-plaster with a hole in the centre be 
placed over the part. When the swelling is 
inside the mouth or in the throat, it becomes 
more serious and difficult of management, as 
when there is irritation or pain inside the 
mouth, a dog gets restless and is sometimes dif- 
ficult to handle, without endangering one's 
fingers. Blisters and liniments may, however, 
be applied to the neighboring parts. Objects 
stjflck in the throat should be pushed down with 
the first suitable thing that may present itself, 
as, if *the animal be choking there is no time to 
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be lost. A pliable twig, a teaspoon, or table- 
spoon will answer the purpose; a piece of 
whalebone will do better. Foit any settled 
ailment of the throat, an occasional emetic of 
common salt will generally ^greatly relieve the 
suffering, by cleansing the diseased part, rid- 
ding it of purulent matter and perhapB burst- 
ing the sore. But with all swellings in the in- 
terior of the mouth and neck, I recommend the 
animal's being safely chained, as he will some- 
times becomes exceedingly irritable; so much so, 
as not to produce Hydrophobia, but such a 
nervous timidity (I presume) that he dreads the 
approach of any one, and is willing to attack 
anything, in apparent self-defence. I have 
seen several cases of this kind, where my ad- 
vice has been luckily attended to, thus avoid- 
ing any amount of alarm, if not of decided 
danger. For all disorders of the neck, throat, 
Ac, the bowels should be kept in a proper 
state, the diet should be light, and the dog 
should be kept as quiet as possible. When he 
is unable to eat solid food, he should be supplied 
with soup, milk, &c. A, tea-spoon of olive-oil, 
now and then will afford the throat some relief, 
as well as impart nourishment to the animal. 
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Hunting dogs especially are frequently subject 
to sore feet. The causes are : travelinig far on 
the hot ground or on a gravelly soil, over-work, 
&08t, mange eruptions, improper feeding, &c., 
but the most prominent of all, is lack of regular 
exercise. Any human being, unaccustomed 
either to riding or walking, will feel the sore 
effects of a prolonged pedestrian or equestrian 
exercise. Therefore the greatest preventive 
against sore feet is regular daily exercise. My 
experience in this is confirmed by multitudes 
of professional Sportsmen. 

The remedies are various. Sometimes 
simply washing the feet with alum water will 
effect a speedy cure. Whatever be the applica- 
tion, the feet must first be thoroughly cleansed, 
and be well protected against dust, dirt, other- 
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wise the cure must naturally be delayed, oi 
the evil increased. A few days rest on clean 
straw and the application of fresh lard, two or 
three times a day may be sufi&cient, should 
the feet be simply cracked with the heat. If 
the hair be falling off and eruptions appear, 
" Butler's Mange Liniment'' will effect a cure. 
If it proceed from a general grossness through 
the whole system, the diet should be light, and 
gentle aperient medicines will be of service. 
A flaxseed poultice is excellent, where there is 
inflammation. The feet should be carefully 
washed with Castile soap and luke-warm 
water, before every application and the poultice 
should not be left on till dry, nor too often 
repeated, which might cause an enlargement of 
the wounds. The diet should be light, the 
animal should be allowed very little exercise, 
and the general state of his health should be 
attended to. In dry parched weather, leath- 
ern boots are a great protection to the feet, 
when there is any tendency to soreness. The 
dog must be habituated to them, before he is 
taken out, or he will find them too great an 
annoyance, to permit him to attend to his 
«luties. Should the toe-nails grow inconven- 
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iently long, they had better be filed off, as 
they are apt to injure the feet, and prove an 
annoyance to the animal. 



BEMAEKS ON ILLUSTRATIONS. 



In presenting to the public what I believe to 
be faithful representations of sundry varieties 
of the Canine Species, I cannot dare presume, 
that even the Jcnoiving ones will pronounce them 
all to reflect the image of unadulterated stock; 
first, because there does exist a great variety 
of appearance, even fix animals of pure and un- 
suspected blood ; secondly, our ideas of purity 
seldom exactly agree, owing to a peculiarity of 
stamp, preferred by different fancy-breeders. 
Nevertheless, the animals have been selected 
by the Artist and myself, as the fairest speci- 
mens, which our united judgments cx)uld dic- 
tate, as the most likely to convey the idea oi 
distinct Pedigree, to the total exclusion of Mon 
grelism. I can simply vouch for their being 
trite to the Ufe, and trust that in charity, all de- 
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fects may be antribated to the Dogs, rather than 
to the Artist or myself. 

Bruno. — The illnstration represents a well 
trained animal, in possession of the Anthor. 
The breed owes its origin to the St. Bernard, 
Newfoundland and Alpine Shepherd-dog, al- 
though I commonly term them the St. Bernard 
Newfoundland. The Sire, old Bruno, was pur- 
chased of me by B. M. Whitlock, Esq., of New 
York city, by whom he is highly esteemed and 
treated like an educated dog should be. This 
breed is everything that can be desired, being 
equal in size, and (I think) superior to all 
others in beauty, intelligence, activity and 
vigilance. Height from 30 to 34 inches ; 
weight from 130 to 200 lbs. 

St. Bernard. — These dogs take their name 
from a mountain of the Alps, celebrated for a 
Convent inhabited by Monks, who breed and 
train them for the purpose of carrying provis- 
ions to travellers, who may chance to lose their 
way in the deep and ofttimes impassable snows. 
They are from 29 to 34 inches in height; length 
from 6 1-2 to Tfeet, and when in good condition 
will weigh as high as 200 lbs. Their color is 
generally buff or light red, the muzzle dark. 
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Thej are not presumed to be an original breed 
but appear rather to be a mixture of Spanish 
Mastiff and Bloodhound. 

The Newfoundland is perhaps better known 
than the majority of breeds, being a general 
favorite. There are various sfcamps of New- 
foundlands, varying both in shape, growth and 
hair, according to the latitude of their nativi- 
ty. The pure should be entirely black. They 
may be greatly improved by a judicious cross, 
after which the colors of course are inclined to 
vary. On the Sea-coast, he will subsist entire- 
ly on raw fish, and spends the greater part of 
his time in the water. 

St. Bernard Newfoundland, is a cross be- 
tween the St. Bernard and Newfoundland. He 
is a fine large, handsome, majestic and respect- 
able looking dog, remarkable in beauty, sa- 
gacity and intelligence. His height is from 30 
to 34 inches, and I have had them weigh over 
200 lbs. He appears to inherit the virtues of 
both Sire and Dam, without any of their fail- 
ings. Their colors vary from jet-black down 
to light fawn-color. 

Bloodhound is the largest of the Hound 
species, but his appearance and courage indi- 
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cate a tinge of Mastiff or Bull-dog. The pure 
old fashion breed is nearly extinct, and various 
stamps of Dogs are now termed Bloodhounds. 
He is not naturally such a ferocious animal as 
his name might imply, but as he is trained to 
follow the scent of human blood, he is deserv- 
edly dreaded by those, who are unacquainted 
with him. He is principally renowned for 
catching Negroes, and when put on the scent of 
a man will follow it as true as the Harrier does 
the Hare. 

Scotch DEEB-Honm) appears to have origin- 
ated in an amalgamation of Scotch Terrier and 
Greyhound. He is powerful, fleet and coura- 
geous, and measures sometimes over 30 inches 
in height. His hair is rough, and generally of 
a yellowish color. In him are combined the 
nerve of the Foxhound, with the fleetness of the 
Greyhound. These dogs are rare, and fetch 
occasionally enormous prices, as few ever own 
them but the Nobility and Gentry, who hold 
almost exclusiveT possession of the pure Stock. 

Stag-hound, Chanticleer. — ^A true English 
Staghound of the staunch old breed ; now all 
but extinct. This race of hounds is very rare, 
even in England ; the fast going modern Pox- 
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hound, (bred chiefly for speed) having banished 
the old breed from the kennels. In the days 
when this Hound was used, the hunter was a 
strong compact horse, not fast, but a good fen- 
cer, agreeing in every respect with the sturdy, 
deep-mouthed pack, he was called upon to fol- 
low. At present, the fashion is altered, and 
higher bred animals are required to keep pace 
with the pack before him. 

Foxhound, Jollyboy. — This extraordinary 
Hound was bred in Patterson, N. J., and comes 
from a race of black and tan Foxhounds alike 
celebrated for their spe^d and mettle. His 
real time is not known, but from his astonish- 
ing performances, it is fair to presume he may 
outlast anything, than can be brought into com- 
petition with him. A glance at his shortround 
barrel, his monstrous shoulder, the broad and 
ample quarters, the fire of his eye, and the res- 
olute dare-devil expression of his face will be 
a sufficient guide, as to what the tovi ensemble 
of a good lasting Foxhound sh'buld be made of. 
His owner challenges him, without hesitation, 
against any Hound, which England or the 
United States can produce, to run drag. Fox or 
Deer. No fence has been found too high for 
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him, no run too long, and no Hound sufficient- 
ly swift to show him the road. 

Harrier, "Barmaid." — An honest represen- 
tation of an honest hunter. Small, light made 
and possessing wonderful power of nose, she 
is able to keep her place in the field, with the 
best of Foxhounds ; often performing miracles 
in cold weather, when the leading hounds are 
at fault. Barnraid was never known to oyer- 
run her game. Our illustration gives her ac- 
tion, when running at full cry, and will be rec- 
ognized by many, who have witnessed her 
performances. 

Beagle is the smallest of the Hocnd Species. 
They were formerly hunted in packs, but since 
the introduction of faster stock, their use has 
been discontinued. He has superior scent and 
great endurance, and is the best dog in exis^ 
ence for rabbit-hunting, on account of his slow 
pace and diminutive size. 

Greyhound (English) is perhaps the most 
elegant of all the hunting-breeds. His speed is 
supposed to equal that of the fastest race-horse. 
If thorough bred, he runs wholly by sight, 
which is superior to that of any other dog. In 
a coursing match, should he attempt to make 
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jnse of his scenting powers, he would be ruled 
oflF the course, as foul-bred. They require 
great care and attention in hot climates, as on 
account of the thinness of their pelts, they are 
very susceptible of atmospheric changes. 

Greyhound, Italian, is yery similar to the 
English, but much smaller and too* flimsy and 
delicate, to be of any service in the field, though 
certainly the most graceful of parlor-pets. 
Some, when full grown will not exceed 6 or 8 
lbs. in weight. 

Pointer is much similar to the Setter, in his 
natural instincts, and equally varies in size and 
color. He is more suitable than the latter for 
Sporting in hot weather, on accoimt of his 
thinner covering. Several countries boast of 
their celebrated breeds of Pointers. My own 
opinion is that they are equally good in all lat- 
itudes, when they are well trained. 

Setter when well bred is a very elegant dog, 
and deservedly esteemed for his game-hunting 
propensities. His color, size and appearance, 
vary (like the Pointer) according to the taste 
and judgment of the breeder, but as three or 
four shades often appear in the same litter, the 
idea of color regulating the quality of the an- 
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imal, can scarcely be supported. The Setter 
appears to originate from the Pointer and 
Spaniel. For hard work and endurance, he 
may be considered superior to the Pointer. 

Water Spaniel is larger than the Cocker 
Spaniel, his ears are longer and his coat more 
curly. He is superior to all others for aquatic 
purposes, and is more particularly serviceable 
in duck-shooting. His disposition is of the 
most amiable, and his affection unwavering. 

Cocker Spaniel is very much used in En- 
gland, in Woodcock and Snipe-shooting; is 
good on all kinds of game, rather inclined to 
be wild, is more difficult to train than Pointer 
or Setter. He is little used in the United 
States, as the method of training him is not 
generally understood. There is a great varie- 
ty of 80 called Cocker Spaniels, varying in 
weight from 12 to 20 lbs. Their color is gen- 
erally liver or liver and white. They appear 
never to tire, where either hair or feather is at 
stake. 

King Charles' Spaniel. — ^This breed takes 
it name from Charles 2nd, who was the first to 
introduce them into England. Some suppose 
them to have originated in Japan, as there ex- 
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ists there a breed, somewhat similar yet larger. 
To be perfect, a Charles' Spaniel should have 
7 good points: round head, short nose, long cur- 
ly ears, large full eyes, color black and tan, 
without white, perfect symmetry of form, and 
under 10 lbs. weight. Such is the original of 
the illustration : cost 44 Guineas in London. 
He is now in my possession. A short time ago, 
one was sold at public auction in England, and 
realized the sum of 525 guineas or over 2600 
Dollars I They would be good hunting dogs, 
were they not too much enfeebled by confine- 
ment, indulgence^ &c. 

Blenheim Spaniel takes his name from a 
village near Oxford, England, where the breed 
has been kept particularly select. He is very 
much similiar in appearance to the King 
Charles, but generally more delicate and slen- 
der ; they are both no doubt of the same origin. 
The Blenheim varies in color ; orange and 
white, black and tan and white, &c», according 
to the fashion of the day. 

Abctic-dog. — The dog represented is of the 
funaller breed of Polar-dogs, and was brought 
to New York in one of the ships of the " Kane 
Expeditions^ Weight about twenty pounds. 
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He is remarkable for his activity and vigi- 
lence, and his sense of bearing is far more acute 
than that of any other dog I have ever owned. 
He has pluck enough to face anything, but will 
never quarrel, except when jealous of atten- 
tion, bestowed on others, when he becomes 
wholly ungovernable. 

Japan Dog. — ^This dog is the property of 
Captain McClooney, and was brought by him 
in the Japan Expedition under Commodore 
Perry. He resembles slightly the Charley and 
Blenheim stock, but lacks their beauty and sym- 
metry of form. 

English Mastiff has a serious, majestic air, 
is of a noble and courageous temperament, dis- 
daining even to exchange civilities with an or- 
dinary cur, or to take oflFense at trifling insults 
from his inferiors. He is rather slow in his 
movements, and perhaps not as vigilant as some 
of his cotemporaries ; yet the terror imposed 
by his stern and resolute aspect may atone for 
his lack of activity. His height may be from 
28 to 30 inches, and he is well proportioned 
and muscular. 

Bull-dog is the most courageous and un- 
flinching of the whole canine race. The pure 
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breed is now rarely to be seen, and is well 
nigh extinct. The cross with the Terrier, 
(either Scotch or English), produces a superior 
animal, rivaling the Bull in pluck, and con- 
verting his dogged independence into a lively 
amalgamation of activity, beauty and useful- 
ness. Whatever horrid ideas may be connected 
with the word Bull-dog, we are indebted to 
him for much of the energy, pluck and endur- 
ance imparted to other breeds, which otherwise 
might have faded out. 

Bull-terrier is a cross from the Bull-dog 
and Terrier, and is one of the most useful 
guard-dogs now in use. In the woods he is an 
overmatch for the Badger, Fox, Skunk, Coon, 
&c. His courage is equal to that of the Bull- 
dog, and none can excel him in activity, 
vigilance or sagacity. No animal is more 
abused, or less deserving of it. The illustra- 
tion represents my celebrated Dog, Tiger, to 
whom I am indebted for seventeen years of 
active service. Tiger knew about all that a 
dog can know, did all that any dog could per- 
form and was faithful even to death. (See his 
Life and Adventures, published by the Author.) 

Scotch-terrier is a name now generally 
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given to every small sized dog, with a rough 
woolly pelt. The breed has varied perhaps more 
than any other, on account of the tendency in 
cross breeds to produce something like the orig- 
inal, and there is no regular standard, by which 
to test their purity. He is the hardiest of all 
dogs, very courageous and particularly zealous 
in the destruction of all kinds of hairy vermin. 
Skye Terrier is originally from the Isle of 
Skye to the north of Scotland. He is very 
rough, with long body and short legs, has 
rather a wcazley shape, and is a first rate rat 
killer. 

Wire Terrier is a cross between the Scotch 
and English Terrier, and is quite as good as 
either of them for destroying rats and other 
vermin. Gay, tough and venturesome, he 
rushes forward, in spite of brake, briar or cat's 
clawi 

♦ 

English Terrier (black and tan), is an 
elegant animal, when finely bred and well cared 
for. The illustration represents a female of 
the true old fashion breed. These dogs are 
very quick and intelligent ; generally excellent 
ratters and may be trained to hunt anything. 
They vary greatly in weight, from two to 
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twenty-five pounds, having of late years been 
greatly refined by crossing with the Italian 
Greyhound. K persisted in, this produces som<» 
very elegant specimens, but their proportions 
generally lack symmetry, and they become deli- 
cate and unfit for active service. 

Poodle is well known the world over, and is 
famous for his fantastic performances and gym- 
nastic exercises. They vary exceedingly in 
size and appearance, &c., from the different ef- 
fects of climate and usage. Weight varying 
from 2 to 60 lbs. They are without courage, 
and their instrinsic value has yet to be revealed. 

CoACH-DoG, when full bred is a very beauti- 
ful animal. If perfect, he should be evenly 
spotted from tip to tip. Each spot should be 
perfectly distinct and not interfere with anoth- 
er. There are several ramifications of these 
dogs, said to be natives of Denmark, Dalmatia, 
&c. They appear to form a stronger attach- 
ment to the horse, than any other animal, and 
are capable of performing long journeys, keep- 
ing exact pace with their favorite. The true 
breed is valuable and difficult to procure. 
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Princb-dog, or Siberian Blood-hound. — 
Prince ia the largest Dog known in modern 
times ; measuring 36 1-2 inches in height, 7 
feet, 9 inches in length, weighing over 20011)8. 

This breed was probably m^\ known to the 
Romans in days of yore, when the combat with 
wild beasti was a striking feature in the impe« 
rial pastimes. The Author had the honor of 
introducing this celebrated Dog to Her 
Majesty and the Court at Windsor Castle, 
when Prince was unanimously decided to be 
tlic King of Dogs. I am still in possession of 
the stock. 

Shepherd Dog, Scotch Colly, may be termed 
the most faithful of all Dogs. He lives a life 
of solitude, consequently neither his manners 
nor his morals are corrupted. lie is both 
master and slave to his flock, a perfect pattern 
of patience, fidelity and general<:3hip. 

There are sundry varieties of the Shepherd 
Dog, diflfering in size and feature ; every canine 
brjlonging to a Shepherd, being dubbed with 
that title. The Scotch Colly weighs from 45 
to 60 lbs. 

The Turnspit derives his name from his 

10 
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avocation. Weight from 15 to 20 lbs. ; long, 
low and banly leggeJ, reiembling the German 
Beagle, though his nose is longer, and his ears 
shorter. He jj snappish, sullen, and unsociable, 
and has little but a good set of teeth to recom- 
mend him. 

The Pdg-Dog was once a very fashionable 
and appropriate appendage to an old maid, 
[le is not unlike the Bull-dog, in appearance ; 
yet his very antipodes in merit : barks at 
everything, but turns his back upon the mean 
est foe. Color yellow, with black nose ; tail 
thoroughly curled ; weight from 15 to 25 lbs. 
His race is well nieh extinct, and who sliall 
dare regret it ? 

Chinese Hairless Dog. — A noted dish in 
the Celestial Empire. There is a variety of 
these Dogs, dififering much in size, from 7 to 
40 lbs. weight. In shape they are similar to* 
the English Terrier. They are not very agree- 
able to the touch, and are adapted only for 
warm climates. Thev are active, intellijrent 
and faithful, and worthy of a nobler fate than 
to be petted for the stew-pan, or pampered 
for the pot. 
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Sled-Dog. — ^These animals perform the 
duties of both Horse and Hound. Their en.- 
durance in harness is truly astonishing. They 
are accustomed to hard work, scanty fare and 
ill-U'^ajre; yet they never desert their post, or 
forsake their master. They are natives of the 
extreme northern latitudes, consequently ill- 
adapted to Southern climates. 

To them we are partially indebted for the dis 
coveries of Parry, Ross, M'Clintock, Kane, &c. 



isr O T I C K . 

Francis Butler, 3 Peck Slip, New York, 
lias constantly on hand a large assortment of 
all the CHOICE breeds of dogs, both for sale 
and stock, viz. : — 

Mammoth JfewfoundLands^ SL Bernards , 
Broken Pointers and Setters^ Hounds, King 
Charles and Hunting Spaniels, Scotch and Eng- 
Jish Terriers, English and Italian Greyhounds, 
Shepherd-dogs, Bull-Terriers, Poodles y Watch- 
dogs, etc. 

All dogs will be warranted to answer the 
purposes for which .they are recommended, 
and (if required) forwarded to any part of the 
world. 



Butler *8 M xng^e Liniment and Flea Exterminator, 

Is warranted a certain and speedy cure for 
Mange, all sores, wounds, and diseases of the 
skin in horses and dogs ; beautifying and 
restoring the hair. No dog will ever be 
troubled with fleas, where this is occasionally 
used. It immediately allays all irritation of 
the skin, and it^s influence is almost magical 
in the reproduction of hair. No vermin can 
exist in its presence, and no dog, however 
delicate, can be injured by it. 

Price 50 cents per Bottle. 
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